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oming  out,  who  descended.  Meeting  Fred,  he  yelled  at  him  to  get  out  of  the 
"Not  on  your  life,”  returned  Fred.  "There’s  a  woman  up  there!” 

The  man  raised  his  foot  and  gave  him  a  kick. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FEED  FEARNOT  GOES  TO  EATONTON  ON  BUSINESS  FOR  HIS  FATHER. 


The  beautiful  little  town  of  Eatonton,  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  Gotham,  had  taken  on  a  new  spurt,  onward  and  upward, 
and  from  the  swaddling  clothes  of  a  village  had  risen  in  the 
garments  of  a  full-fledged  city.  There  was  water  power  there, 
and  one  manufacturing  plant  paved  the  way  for  another,  and 
then  others  came,  and  a  boom  followed.  In  quick  succession 
mill  after  mill  went  up,  and  the  roar  of  machinery  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  sleepy  hills  and  hollows  for  miles  around. 

Judge  Fearnot,  in  liis  sumptuous  home  down  in  New  York, 
one  day  awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  tract  of  land  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  which  he  had  owned  for  many  years,  had  suddenly 
risen  in  value  a  thousandfold.  Many  letters  from  would-be 
purchasers  came  dally  to  him,  inquiring  for  prices  and  options. 
But  he  was  too  shrewd  a  man  of  business  to  buy  or  sell  in  the 
dark,  so  he  waited,  and  delayed  answering  them  till  he  could 
find  the  time  to  visit  the  place  and  see  for  himself  what  the 
motives  of  his  many  correspondents  were.  The  time  when  he 
had  leisure  from  his  immense  legal  practice  never  came.  The 
letters  kept  coming,  however,  and  then  visitors  dropped  in  to 
see  him  about  it. 

One  evening  he  called  Fred  into  his  library  and  told  him 
about  it,  adding: 

*‘I  have  no  time  to  attend  to  it.  I  want  you  to  go  up  there 
and  see  what  is  going  on.  If  the  place  is  booming,  and  you 
can  see  a  way  to  cut  the  tract  up  into  town  lots  and  sell  them 
at  a  price  to  pay  for  the  trouble,  you  may  do  so.  In  that  case 
you  may  have  to  remain  there  some  months.  As  you  have 
nothing  to  do  at  present,  you  had  better  start  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  report  to  me  by  letter  what  you  think  about  it.” 

“Very  well,  father,”  said  Fred,  “I  am  glad  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  just  now,  and  will  try  to  do  whatever  you  wish 
done  up  there.” 

“I  shall  leave  the  entire  matter  with  you,”  said  the  judge. 
“You  have  managed  several  affairs  for  me  to  my  complete 
satisfaction,  and  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  your  own  dis¬ 


cretion.” 

The  next  day  Judge  Fearnot  placed  in  Fred’s  hands  all  the 
pertaining  to  the  tract  of  land  at  Eatonton,  together 
with  a  power  of  attorney  to  sell  it,  if  he  thought  best  to  do  so, 
and  he  took  the  train  for  that  place  at  once. 

It  was  quite  a  long  ride  up  the  State,  so  it  was  night  when 
he  arrived  at  Eatonton.  To  his  surprise  he  found  it  a  bustling, 
well -lighted  little  city,  with  a  noisy  crowd  of  hackmen  at  the 
depot,  clamoring: 

“Kerridge?  Kerridge,  sir?”  *  ..  . 

Ha  was  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  so,  without  speaking  to 
om  of  them,  he  entered  a  carriage  and  told  the  driver  to  take 

him  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  place 

“That's  the  Eatonton,  sir,”  said  the  hackman.  Any  bag¬ 


gage?” 

“No,  only  this  grip.” 

77, hackman  quietly  drove  him  to  a  large,  fine  hotel,  where 
h<  outfit d  an d  registered,  went  up  to  a  well  furnished  room, 
bar  be  :  bis  face  and  hands  to  remove  the  dust  of  travel,  and 


then  went  down  to  supper.  He  found  many  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  large  room,  none  of  whom  took  any  notice  of 
him.  That  gave  him  a  chance  to  look  around  and  size  up 
things  in  his  own  way.  He  was  quick  at  forming  conclusions, 
and  soon  saw  that  the  boom  had  brought  many  people  to  the 
town  for  speculation  purposes. 

“It’s  a  lively  little  town,  I  guess,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
waited  for  his  order  to  be  filled.  “The  people  here  seem  to 
be  all  right  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint.  They  may  all  be 
like  myself,  here  to  see  and  find  out  things.  I  won’t  say  a 
word  about  selling  any  land  till  I  first  see  what  they  are  asking 
for  land  round  about  the  town.” 

On  leaving  the  supper  room  he  went  out  into  the  main  office 
and  sat  down  to  listen  and  see  what  he  could  hear.  In  less 
than  an  hour  he  had  picked  up  a  deal  of  information,  as  nearly 
a  score  of  men  were  there  talking  about  sales  and  purchases, 
of  mills  and  mill  sites,  of  residence  lots,  and  of  this  and  that 
company  that  was  being  organized. 

“It’s  strange  Fearnot  doesn’t  sell  any  of  his  land  along  the 
river,”  said  one  man  to  another  just  a  few  feet  away  from 
Fred.  “Some  of  it  is  sought  after  by  manufacturers,  and  they 
are  willing  to'  pay  big  prices  for  it,  but  the  owner  won’t  take 
the  trouble  to  even  answer  any  letter,  or  put  a  price  on  it.” 

“Oh,  those  New  York  lawyers  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it,”  remarked  the  other  man.  “I  went  down  to  the  city 
and  saw  Judge  Fearnot  about  it  myself,  and  all  Jie  would  say 
was  that  he  had  not ‘had  the  time  to  look  into  the  matter;  had 
never  seen  the  land  at  all,  as  he  took  it  years  ago  in  payment 
for  a  bad  debt.” 

“Did  you  make  him  an  offer  for  it?”  the  first  speaker  asked. 

“Yes;  I  offered  him  $20,000  for  the  old  farm,  hut  it  did  not 
tempt  him  in  the  least.” 

“It’s  worth  double  that.” 

“Yes,  if  cut  up  and  handled  properly.  But  somebody  will 
get  it  and  make  a  fortune  out  of  it.” 

Fred  treasured  it  all  up  in  his  memory,  and  made  up  hi9 
mind  to  go  slow  and  look  the  field  over  before  even  speaking 
to  any  one  about  it.  Soon  after  he  retired  and  slept  till  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  arose  and  looked  out  of  the  window  of  his  room 
upon  the  house  tops  of  a  really  bustling  little  city.  Columns 
of  smoke  in  various  directions  told  of  mills  preparing  for  the 
work  of  the  day. 

“By  George!  ”  he  exclaimed.  “This  is  a  boom  indeed!  Every 
house  in  sight  seems  new,  and  those  rows  of  business  houses 
and  high  smokestacks  tell  of  capital  and  labor.  I  guess  I 
won’t  say  much  till  I  find  out  a  few  things,”  and  he  dressed 
and  went  down  to  breakfast. 

An  hour  later  he  was  strolling  about  the  town,  looking  at 
the  stores,  factories  and  residences.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
busy;  no  idlers  or  loafers  'vn  the  corners.  Everywhere  could 
be  heard  hammers  and  trowels  on  buildings  going  up.  It  sat¬ 
isfied  him  that  the  boom  was  on  a  solid  basis,  and  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  look  at  the  old  Tracy  tract,  as  his  father’s 
property  was  known,  without  further  delay. 

He  stopped  a  hack  and  asked  the  driver  if  he  knew  where 
the  tract  was,  and  on  being  assured  that  he  did,  he  entered 
the  hack  and  said: 
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“I  want  to  look  at  it.  Drive  me  to  it,  and  tell  me  all  you 
know  about  it.” 

“All  right,  boss,”  and  the  hackman  drove  out  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  town  where,  along  a  river  bank,  lay  a  field  of  fifty 
acres  with  only  an  old  farm-house  and  a  few  outhouses  on  it. 

“Is  this  the  entire  tract?”  he,  asked  the  driver  as  he  looked 

over  it. 

“Yes,  sir.  The  owner  won’t  sell  it,  and  so  nothing  has  been 
built  on  it.  People  have  been  trying  to  buy  some  of  it  for  a 
year  past.  It  belongs  to  a  New  York  lawyer  who  won’t  sell  it 
or  improve  it.  Guess  lie’s  waiting  to  get  a  million  for  it.” 

“What’s  it  worth?” 

“Heaven  only'  knows.  The  bigger  the  town  gets  the  more 
it’ll  be  worth.” 

“Of  course.  How  big  is  the  town  going  to  be,  do  you  think?” 

“Nobody  knows.  It’s  going  right  along;  more  than  fifty 
houses  building  now,  and  others  getting  ready  to  build.  There’s 
a  big  mill  going  up  now  down  near  the  railroad  over  that 
way,”  and  he  pointed  in  a  southerly  direction  from  where  he 
stood,  “and  they  are  talking  about  building  a  lot  more  of  them. 
Do  you  want  to  buy?” 

“No,  but  I’m  interested  somewhat  in  this  piece  of  property, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  seen  it.” 

The  hackman  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  asked: 

“Do  you  own  it?” 

“No;  but  my  father  does.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  he  owns  a  mighty  fine  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  he  can  get  a  bag  full  of  money  for  it  if  he  wants  to 
sell,  for  there’s  a  crowd  of  speculators  here  who  are  mighty 
anxious  to  buy  it.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that;  so  many  of  them  have  written  to  father 
about  it  that  he  sent  me  up  here  to  see  what  was  best  to  be 
done  with  it,  and  now,  while  I’m  here,  I  want  to  find  out  as 
much  as  I  can  about  property  in  Eatontcn  before  making  up 
my  mind  what  to  do.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  hackman,  shaking  his  head  approv¬ 
ingly;  “it’s  a  wise  thing  for  a  man  to  look  before  he  leaps.” 

“That’s  it — just  what  I’m  trying  to  do;  now  I  want  you  to 
drive  me  around  about  town  and  point  out  properties  that 
have  been  recently  sold,  and  at  wiiat  prices,  if  you  know,  and 
keep  your  mouth  shut  about  who  I  am  and  what  my  business 
Jr,;  and  in  return  for  that  I’ll  always  take  your  hack  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  one  else’s.” 

“All  right,  boss;  I  happen  to  know  of  over  a  dozen  pieces 
of  property  that  have  been  sold  in  the  last  month,  and  just 
what  they  brought,  for  the  people  here  don’t  talk  about  any¬ 
thing  else  nowadays.  Only  a  week  ago  a  man  paid  seven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  an  acre  for  five  acres  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  there,  fronting  your  land,  for  a  mill  site.” 

“What  kind  of  a  mill?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  that  I  don’t  know.;  but  a  big  manufacturing  plant  of 
Borne  kind:  but  land  over  on  that  side  isn’t  .worth  as  much  as 
this  over  here,  because  the  railroad  is  on  this  side  of  the 
river.” 

“That  was  a  pretty  good  price,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Yes,  and  I  guess  you  could  get  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
more  for  yours  on  this  side.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  hackman  was  a  pretty  level-headed  kind 
of  fellow,  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  talk  going  on  in  the 
place.  His  name  was  Joe  Miller,  and  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  married,  and  had  two  children,  and  an  old 
mother  to  support. 

Fred  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  driving  about  the 
place,  during  which  he  learned  more  about  the  value  of  prop¬ 
erty  than  probably  any  other  stranger  had  done  In  the  same 
length  of  time.  He  obtained  from  the  hackman  the  names  of 
several  old  citizens,  with  the  intention  of  consulting  them  if 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so.  He  learned  from  the  same 
source  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gresham,  who  was  living 
at  the  same  hotel  where  he  was  stopping,  was  known  as  the 
heaviest  speculator  in  real  estate  in  the  town,  and  that  he  had 
already  made  a  fortune  buying  lots  and  building  houses  on 
them  for  sale. 

“Is  he  a  large  man,  with  side-whiskers?”  Fred  asked  the 
hackman. 

“Yes,  that’s  the  man.” 

“I  saw  him  last  night,"  remarked  Fred.  “I  believe  he  has 
already  made  an  offer  for  this  property.” 

“Yes;  he’d  buy  the  whole  town  if  he  could  get  It  at  his  own 
price.” 

When  he  returned  to  the  hotel  Fred  paid  the  hackman  liber¬ 
ally  for  hi3  time,  and  the  information  he  had  given  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  might  need  him  again  the  next  day. 

“All  right,  boss;  you'll  always  And  me  when  I'm  not  en¬ 


gaged  over  there  on  the  corner  where  you  found  mo  this  morn- 
ing,”  said  the  hackman,  who  returned  to  his  stand  to  await 
another  fare. 

Fred  went  up  to  his  room  and  again  looked  over  the  papers 
which  his  father  had  given  him,  to  familiarize  himself  with 

their  contents. 

“Father  doesn’t  realize  what  a  splendid  piece  of  property  he 
has  here,”  he  remarked  to  himself.  “He  can  get  more  for  a 
single  acre  of  that  land  than  he  paid  for  the  w’hole  fifty,  an<l 
if  I  see  that  man  Gresham  to-night  I’ll  let  him  know*  that  it  Is 
for  sale;  but  if  he  gets  a  foot  of  it  he’ll  pay  all  it  is  worth. 
I  listened  to  his  talk  with  another  man  last  night,  and  I  guess 
he’s  a  pretty  sharp  old  chap.” 

About  an  hour  after  supper  that  evening  he  saw  Gresham 
talking  with  another  man,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  vacant 
lots  for  sale. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  speculator,  “I’ve  got  a  number  of  lots 
about  town.  Do  you  want  to  buy?” 

“Yes,  if  there’s  a  chance  to  make  anything.  I’ve  dropped 
in  here  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the  real  estate  business, 
and  I’d  much  rather  buy  and  sell  for  myself  than  to  sell  tor 
other  people  on  commission.” 

“Where  are  you  from?”  Gresham  asked,  looking  at  him 
rather  keenly  under  a  pair  of  shaggy  eyebrow's. 

“I’m  from  New  York.” 

“Well,  the  biggest  individual  owrner  of  real  estate  in  this 
town  lives  in  New  York,  and  he’s  got  a  large  tract  of  unim¬ 
proved  property,  which  if  you  could  buy  and  throw'  on  the 
market  you  might  make  something  out  of.  I  gness  I  couldn’t 
sell  you  any  myself  at  a  figure  that  you  could  make  anything 
out  of,  for  I’m  in  the  same  line.” 

“Who  is  the  New  York  man?”  Fred  asked. 

“He’s  a  lawyer;  Judge  Fearnot.” 

“Oh,”  laughed  Fred,  “he’s  my  father;  I  owrn  that  land  my¬ 
self.  ” 

“The  deuce!”  exclaimed  Gresham  with  a  start.  “You’ve 
already  got  a  thundering  big  slice  of  land  here.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  sell,  if  I  can  get  enough  for  it.” 

“I’ll  give  you  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  the  whole 
tract,”  said  Gresham. 

“I’ve  no  doubt  of  that,”  replied  Fred.  “Let  me  know  your 
limit,  for  I  know  very  well  that  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  great 
deal  more  for  it,  as  the  entire  river  front  is  suitable  for  mill 
sites.” 

“Yes,  but  it  doesn’t  all  lie  on  the  river  front.” 

“Very  true,”  assented  Fred,  “but  the  rest  of  it  can  be  cut 
up  into  town  lots  and  sold  for  even  more  than  the  mill  sites 
would  bring.” 

“You  forget  that  the  streets  that  will  have  to  run  through 
the  tract  will  cut  off  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  which  you  will  get 
nothing;  so  I  think  five  hundred  dollars  for  the*  whole  is  a 
pretty  fair  offer.” 

“So  it  is  from  your  standpoint.  You  buy  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  selling  it  again  for  about  three  times  what  you  give 
for  it,  and  I  want  some  of  that  profit  myself.  ” 

“Well,  come  here,  let’s  sit  dowm  and  talk  about  it,”  and 
Gresham  led  the  way  to  a  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
where  he  offered  Fred  a  cigar  as  they  sat  down. 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred,  “I  never  smoke.” 

“When  did  you  arrive  here?”  Gresham  asked,  as  he  lit  a 
cigar  for  himself. 

“Last  night,  and  I’ve  spent  the  day  posting  myself  about 
the  value  and  prices  of  real  estate  all  over  the  place." 

Gresham  saw  at  a  glance  that  while  Fred  was  a  mere  youth 
he  evidently  knew  what  he  w'as  about.  He  offered  seven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  an  acre  for  the  river  front  running  back  two  acres 
for  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

“Why,  that’s  just  what  the  mill  site  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  brought.,  and  land  on  this  side  is  worth  fully  twice 
as  much,  if  not  more.” 

“Nonsense!"  blurted  out  the  speculator.  “I’ll  give  vou  six 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  and  take  the  whole  tract  Have  vou 
got  the  papers  with  you?”  * 

“Yes;  if  you’ll  come  up  to  my  room  I’ll  show  them  to  vou." 
Gresham  accompanied  him  up  to  his  room,  where  he  pro¬ 
duced  he  titles  to  the  property,  and  his  power  of  attorney 
from  his  father  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  it  *  ^ 

“Well,  you  understand,"  remarked  Gresham,  “that  a  miner 
cant  convey  property  in  this  Slate.” 

Oh.  >es,  I  understand  that;  any  sale  that  I  mav  make  will 
bo  confirmed  hy  my  father  before  a  penny  Is  paid  - 
Well,  what  will  you  take  for  it?”  the  speculator  askci 

“Ono  thousand  dollars  an  acre  for  the  tract,"  replied  Fred* 
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“I  guess  you  don’t  know  much  about  real  estate  in  Eaton- 
ton,”  remarked  Gresham. 

"Well,  I  know  this  much,  that  I  can  cut  it  up  into  building 
lots  and  make  it  all  turn  out  at  least  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  if  not  more,  and  before  I’ll  take  a  penny  less  for  it 
I’ll  do  that.” 

‘‘I've  been  buying  land  and  cutting  it  up  in  town  lots,  and 
know  something  about  it.  You’ll  find  that  when  the  streets  are 
surveyed  off  that  fully  one-fourth  will  be  actually  gfiven  away.” 

‘‘Yes,  I  know  that;  but  a  lot  brings  twice  and  thrice  the 
pro  rata  of  an  acre.  I’m  able  to  hold  it,  map  it  out,  cut  it  up, 
advertise  it,  and  dispose  of  it  by  degrees.  The  town  is  growing 
so  fast  that  in  a  short  while  that  tract  will  be  almost  in  the 
heart  ol  the  business  part  of  it.” 

Gresham  then  made  him  another  offer  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  an  acre  for  the  tract,  and  again  Fred  refused, 
after  which  they  returned  downstairs,  where  the  speculator 
tried  to  get  an  option  for  thirty  days. 

“Oh,  no;  not  for  thirty  minutes,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  as  you 
have  refused  my  offer,  I  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  it  at 
any  time.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  are  young  yet,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
you  will  know  more  as  you  grow  older.” 

“Of  course;  if  I  didn’t  think  I'd  ever  know  more  than  I  do 
now  I’d  kill  myself,  for  I  have  seen  so  many  people  three 
times  as  old  as  I  am  who  know  so  little,  that  the  idea  of  imi¬ 
tating  them  is  extremely  repulsive  to  me.” 

“I  see  you  have  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  yourself,”  remarked 
Gresham. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  My  opinion  is  that  what  I 
know  is  as  good  as  anybody  else,  and  what  I  don’t  know  I’m 
willing  to  learn;  and,  furthermore,  I  never  pretend  to  know 
anything  that  I  don’t  know,  and  therein  I  differ  from  a  great 
many  people  who  are  much  older  than  I  am.  ” 

Gresham  understood  from  that  that  Fred  was  a  pretty 
snappy  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  did  his  own  thinking  and  was 
apparently  able  to  do  his  own  talking.  He  remarked  that  he 
would  see  him  later,  and  joined  a  party  of  men  in  another 
part  of  the  hotel  office. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  Fred  saw  that  the  speculator  had 
told  who  he  was,  for  many  of  them  were  glancing  in  his  direc¬ 
tion  as  they  were  talking  in  groups,  and  knew  that  pretty 
soon  he  would  have  other  speculators  after  him. 

Ho  was  right,  for  within  thirty  minutes  two  of  them  joined 
him  and  asked  if  his  name  was  Fearnot. 

“Yes,”  he  replied;  “that’s  my  name  and  my  father’s  name.” 

“I  understand  that  you  are  here  to  sell  the  old  Tracy  tract.” 

“Yes;  I’ll  sell  it  if  I  can  get  my  price  for  it.” 

“What  is  your  price?” 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  whole  tract.” 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  one  hundred  thousand?” 

“I  -will  if  I  have  to  cut  it  up  in  town  lots.” 

“Do  you  intend  doing  that?” 

“Yes,  if  I  can’t  sell  the  whole  body  at  one  sale.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NEW  FIRE  COMPANY. 

During  the  evening  a  real  estate  agent  of  the  name  of  Bal¬ 
lard  suggested  to  Fred  that  if  he  cut  the  tract  up  into  town 
lots  and  placed  them  upon  the  market  he  could  get  a  great  deal 
more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it,  as  he  himself  had  sold 
over  a  hundred  lots  within  the  past  year  that  way,  and  that  if 
he  wished  to  do  so  he  would  map  it  out  for  him  and  place  them 
on  the  market  at  a  very  moderate  commission.  At  the  same 
time  he  extended  an  invitation  to  him  to  make  his  office  his 
headquarters,  where  he  could  have  a  desk  and  the  benefit  of 
his  Information  and  advice  free  of  charge. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  returned  Fred;  “I  will  call  on  you  at 
your  office  to-morrow,  have  a  talk  with  you  about  it,  and  bring 
wit.h  me  the  title  deeds  and  my  power  of  attorney.  What  time 
will  it  be  most  convenient  for  me  to  call?” 

“Any  time  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  said  the  real 
estate  dealer,  handing  him  his  business  card,  which  Fred 
glanced  at  and  placed  in  his  pocket,  remarking  at  the  same 
t* hk-  that  whatever  advice  he  asked  for,  or  time  consumed  in 
the  use  of  his  office,  he  was  willing  to  pay  for. 

-Oh,  that's  all  right,”  said  Ballard;  “it’s  in  my  line  of  busi- 

C^Tr  ie-  but  you  are  in  business  for  profit  and  not  for  pleas¬ 
es.  I  don't  wish  anything  without  paying  for  it,  and  then  I 
want  a  squa.e,  disinterested  opinion.” 


“That’s  business,”  said  Ballard,  who  seemed  to  be  quite 
taken  with  Fred’s  frank,  business  talk. 

Other  men  came  to  him  with  both  offers  and  suggestions,  but 
soon  learned  that  he  was  not  a  youth  who  could  be  overawed 
by  either  age  or  experience.  He  was  extremely  polite  to  all, 
thanked  each  one  for  advice  and  suggestions,  and  promised  to 
see  them  again. 

The  next  morning  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  hotel  to  go 
to  Ballard’s  office,  Gresham  intercepted  him  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  given  any  consideration  to  his  offer  of  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  entire  tract. 

“No,  sir,  I  have  not,”  he  replied;  “I  wouldn't  consider  such 
an  offer  five  minutes;  in  fact,  I  wouldn’t  entertain  an  offer  of 
forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars.” 

“What  will  you  take  for  the  river  front  running  back  two 
acres  the  entire  length  of  it?”  the  speculator  asked. 

“I’ll  tell  you  that  later,”  he  replied.  “I  have  an  engagement 
just  now,  and  will  see  you  some  time  through  the  day.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  are  living  here  at  this  house,  are  you  not?” 

“Yes.  You’ll  find  me  here  at  noon  and  in  the  evening.” 

Fred  made  his  way  to  Ballard’s  office,  which  he  found  to  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  and  fitted  up  in  a 
way  that  denoted  business  prosperity.  The  real  estate  agent 
received  him  cordially  and  Invited  him  around  behind  the 
railing  to  a  seat  near  his  desk. 

“Here  is  a  rough  sketch  of  your  tract  of  land,”  said  Ballard, 
spreading  out  a  sheet  of  paper  on  his  desk,  “which  I  made 
before  breakfast  this  morning,  to  give  you  some  idea  how  the 
thing  could  be  cut  up  into  blocks,  leaving  the  river  front  for 
mill  sites.  These  corner  lots  can  all  be  sold  for  nearly  double 
the  others.  Allowing  sixty  feet  for  streets,  you  can  get  eighteen 
lots  out  of  each  acre,  so  you  see  there  will  be  five  hundred  and 
forty  lots  out  of  thirty  acres,  leaving  twenty  for  mill  sites 
along  the  river  front.” 

Fred  looked  over  the  map  for  several  minutes,  a,nd  asked: 

“What  do  you  think  those  lots  would  average,  if  placed  on 
the  market,  Mr.  Ballard?” 

“Between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  dollars. v 

“Well,  at  three  hundred  dollars,  that  -would  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  mill  sites.” 

“Yes;  I’m  pretty  certain  that  it  will  average  close  to  that 
figure,  for  there  are  many  corner  lots  that  would  sell  for  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  each;  others,  not  one  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.”. 

“Very  well,  then;  what  do  you  want  for  your  work,  to  map 
it  out  and  put  it  on  tho  market?” 

“Five  per 'cent,  commission.” 

“And  will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  of  making  sales  also?” 

“Yes;  but  the  rule  is  to  pay  the  agent  a  commission  on  any 
sale  made  of  property  in  his  hands.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right;  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  you  can.  I’ll 
stay  here  with  you  and  render  assistance  as  the  representative 
of  my  father.” 

Ballard  grasped  his  hand,  shook  it  warmly,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  make  the  property  pan  him  out  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  net.  Fred  then  and  there  turned 
over  the  papers  to  him,  which  were  locked  up  in  a  big  iron 
safe,  and  work  begun  at  once  in  preparing  a  large  and  attract¬ 
ive  map  of  the  entire  tract  of  land. 

When  he  returned  to  the  hotel  in  the  evening  he  found  half 
a  score  of  speculators  waiting  to  see  him. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I’ve  placed  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Ballard,  who  will  attend  to  it  in  future.” 

“You  really  haven’t  done  that!”  exclaimed  Gresham,  who 
was  standing  near  by  at  the  time. 

“Yes,  I  have.  You  missed  it  by  not  accepting  my  offer.” 

“I’ll  take  it  at  fifty  thousand  dollars  right  now.” 

“Too  late.  The  river  front  remains  intact,  twenty  acre*, 
for  mill  sites,  and  the  balance  will  be  put  on  the  market  and 
sold  in  lots,  after  the  streets  are  mapped  out.” 

“You’ve  made  the  mistake  of  your  life,  young  man.  When 
all  expenses  are  paid  you  won’t  get  forty  thousand  dollars 
out  of  it.” 

Fred  laughed  and  said: 

“Why  not?  You  would  cut  it  In  the  same  way  and  sell  it 
for  double  what  it  cost  you.  Why  can  not  I  do  the  same?” 

“You  don’t  know  how  agents  do  these  things.  They  look  out 
for  themselves  in  every  deal  they  make.” 

“Don’t  you  do  so,  too?” 

“Yes,  for  I  am  my  own  agent.  I  pay  no  commissions,  but  do 
my  own  work.” 

“So  do  I,  and  what  I  have  done  was  with  that  one  idea.  You 
intended  last  night  to  give  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it,  but 
thought  you’d  talk  me  down  to  your  figure.” 

“Why  didn't  you  see  me  again  before  giving  it  to  Ballard?” 
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“Because  I  was  satisfied  I  could  do  better,”  Fred  replied. 

*’ You  have  done  worse;  made  the  greatest  mistake  of  your 
life,  and  will  find  it  out  iu  less  than  thirty  days.” 

“You  may  be  right,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  not  the 
one  to  give  me  disinterested  advice  in  the  matter.” 

“But  you  think  that  Ballard  is,  do  you?”  said  Gresham. 

“Mr.  Ballard  is  simply  my  agent.  I  am  still  master  of  the 
property.  He  can’t  make  a  sale  below  my  figures.  I  shall  re¬ 
main  here  until  the  property  is  sold,  and  expect'  to  prove  to 
you  that  I  know  a  thing  or  two  myself.  Make  an  offer  for 
the  twenty  acres  on  the  river  front.” 

“What  will  you  take?” 

“I’ll  take  forty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?” 

“No.  You  are  very  far  removed  from  being  one.  But  you 
make  mistakes  sometimes.  Yrou  don’t  know  how  to  size  up 
a  boy  very  well,”  and  Fred  laughed  as  he  made  the  remark. 

“Wait  and  see  whether  I  do  or  not.  Ballard  hasn’t  got  his 
slice  yet.  There’s  where  you’ll  say  something  you  didn’t 
learn  at  Sunday  school.  Wait  and  see.” 

“Oh.  come  now!”  laughed  Fred.  “You  don’t  mean  to  insin¬ 
uate  that  Ballard  is  not  square,  do  you?” 

“I  insinuate  nothing.  Just  you  wait  and  see  how  things  turn 
out  with  you.” 

“Well,  I’ll  follow  your  advice  in  that,  which  I  am  sure  you 
don’t  want  me  to  do.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care  what  you  do,”  said  the  speculator,  nettled 
Of.  Fred’s  cool  way  of  talking  to  him. 

“Then  don’t  give  me  any  more  advice,  please.  I  really  was 
under  the  impression  that  you  were  very  uneasy  about  me, 
fearing  I’d  make  a  mistake  if  I  didn’t  sell  you  the  land  at  your 
own  price.” 

That  was  too  much  for  the  half  score  of  men  standing  near. 
They  laughed  at  Gresham’s  expense. 

“You  learned  your  impudence  in  New  York,  I  suppose?” 
remarked  the  irritated  speculator. 

“No;  my  first  lesson  came  from  you,”  Fred  replied.  “If  my 
father  knew  I  had  taken  such  a  lesson  he’d  spank  me.” 

“Well,  I’ll  do  that  myself,  if  you  give  me  any  of  it.” 

“I  guess  not.  I  wouldn’t  permit  such  a  liberty  on  the  part 
of  any  one  but  my  parents.  I’m  a  great  believer  in  home  rule.” 

“Do  you  dare  me  to  try  it?” 

“No.  That  would  be  disrespectful  to  your  age  and  side¬ 
boards,  and - ” 

Whack! 

Gresham  slapped  his  face  ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence, 
and  was  promptly  knocked  down  for  it.  He  actually  rolled 
over  on  the  floor,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  bystanders.  He 
sprang  at  Fred  again,  little  dreaming  that  he  was  up  against 
one  skilled  in  the  manly  art  of  self-defence,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  measured  his  length  on  the  floor  again. 

This  time  both  were  seized  and  held  by  the  guests  of  the 
house,  to  prevent  further  disturbance. 

“No  need  to  hold  me,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred.  “I  won’t  hurt 
him  if  he  keeps  his  hands  off  me.  He’s  a  very  bad  man,  but 
made  a  little  mistake  when  he  slapped  my  face.” 

It  created  a  sensation  in  the  hotel.  Gresham  was  a  big,  mus¬ 
cular  fellow,  but  didn’t  know  a  thing  about  the  science  of 
sparring.  Every  one  in  the  house  wondered  why  he  hadn’t 
laid  Fred  across  his  knee  and  spanked  him.  He  was  led  away 
by  the  landlord  and  one  of  his  friends,  and  Fred  turned  to  the 
crowd  about  him  with: 

“Sorry  I  had  to  do  it,  but  I -am  not  used  to  having  my  face 
slapped  publicly.  He  brought  it  on  himself,  as  others  before 
him  have  done,  by  making  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  all 
boys  are  afraid  of  men  with  beards  and  big  voices.” 

“Nobody  blames  you,”  remarked  a  man  In  the  crowd. 

“Glad  to  hear  It.  He  crowded  me  a  little  too  close  when 
he  struck  me.” 

The  news  went  out  into  the  streets  that  Gresham  had  been 
twice  knocked  down  at  the  Eatonton  House  by  an  eighteen- 
year-old  boy,  whose  face  he  had  slapped.  It  seemed  incredible, 
for  he  had  thrashed  a  brawny  carpenter  who  was  working  for 
him  only  two  weeks  before.  Many  came  to  the  hotel  to  see 
if  the  report  was  true,  and  when  Fred  -was  pointed  out  to  them 
it  was  still  harder  for  them  to  believe  it. 

The  next  day  Gresham’s  face  was  decorated  under  both  eyes 
to  a  degree  that  told  he  had  run  up  against  something  very 
solid.  He  scowled  at  Fred  and  muttered  a  threat  in  an  un¬ 
dertone. 

“You  must  not  have  any  trouble  with  him,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord  to  Fearnot.  “Just  let  it  blow  over,  and  say  nothing  to 
him." 

"Ob,  I  won’t  bother  him  unless  he  bothers  me,”  replied  Fred. 
“He  started  In  last  night.  He  was  very  insulting,  and  slapped 


my  face.  I  am  a  Quaker  in  time  of  peace,  but  not  when  a 

blow  is  struck.” 

“There’s  a  deal  of  talk  going  on  about  it,”  continued  the 
landlord,  “but  if  you  won’t  say  anything  about  it  there’ll  be 
no  trouble.” 

“I  am  not  given  to  talking  about  such  matters,  further  than 
to  say  that  I  manage  to  take  care  of  myself,  boy  as  I  am.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  very  evident.  Everybody  was  surprised 
last  night,  and  that’s  why  so  much  talk  is  going  on  about  it.” 

Fred  left  the  hotel  and  went  to  Ballard’s  office,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  real  estate  agent's  son,  a  youth  about 
his  own  age.  His  name  was  Eugene,  and  he  was  quite  a  manly 
young  fellow  in  his  bearing. 

“Glad  to  know  you,”  said  Fred.  “Hope  we’ll  be  good 
friends.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  we?”  laughed  Eugene.  “There’s  nothing 
mean  about  me.” 

“Good!  I  like  that.  Mean  streaks  in  a  fellow  frequently 
'spoil  him  for  good  companionship,”  and  they  shook  hands 
again  in  a  merry  mood. 

“Hope  you’ll  stay  here  in  Eatonton,”  said  young  Ballard. 
“We  are  organizing  a  new  fire  company,  and  want  all  the  good 
fellows  we  can  get  to  join  i,t.” 

“I  may  stay  all  summer,”  replied  Fred.  “How  many  men 
have  you  got  now?” 

“Not  one.  We  are  all  boys  about  our  age.  The  old  folks 
don’t  give  us  any  encouragement;  say  we’d  be  in  the  way  of 
the  other  firemen.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  trouble;  but  you  ought  to  beat  the  other 
firemen  in  good  work  and  make  the  old  men  ashamed  of  them- 

i selves.” 

J  “They  won’t  give  us  a  chance.  We  can’t  get  ’em  to  buy  us 
|  an  engine.  The  aldermen  laughed  at  us  when  we  asked  them 
to  do  so.” 

“Guess  they  are  looking  out  for  votes,”  laughed  Fred. 

“That’s  it.  They  have  bought  two  for  the  men  already.” 

“Well,  why  not  buy  one  yourselves?”  suggested  Fred. 

“That’s  easier  said  than  done.  We  haven’t  the  wherewith 
to  do  it.” 

“Raise  it  by  subscription,  fairs,  concerts  and  other  ways.” 

“It  wouldn’t  work  here.  Tl}©  old  men  have  the  money.  The 
boys  and  girls  have  very  little.  Come  around  with  us  to-night 
and  meet  the  boys.  There  are  some  good  fellows  among  them.” 


“1  should  be  glad  to  do  so.” 

“Here,  Eugene,”  said  Mr.  Ballard,  “mail  these  letters  for  me, 
and  then  go  and  see  Mr.  Cone  about  that  lot  he  wants  to  buy. 
If  you  don’t  find  him,  leave  a  note  for  him  asking  him  to  call 
here  and  see  some  others  1  have  just  had  placed  in  my  hands.” 

Eugene  took  the  letters  and  left  the  office  to  mail  them.  He 
returned  in  about  a  half  hour,  and  said: 

“Say,  father!  Fearnot  had  a  fight  with  Mr.  Gresham  last 
night,  at  the  Eatonton  House,  and  gave  him  a  pair  of  the 
|  prettiest  black  eyes  you  ever  saw!  ” 

i  “Eh?  What?”  and  Ballard  looked  at  Fred  inquiringly. 
“What  was  the  trouble?” 


Fred  told  him  the  story  of  the  encounter  in  a  few  words. 

“But  liow  did  you  manage  to  get  the  best  of  him?  He  weighs 
fifty  pounds  more  than  you  do,  and  two  weeks  ago  thrashed 
a  big,  brawny  carpenter  who  was  working  for  him.” 

“I  have  a  way  of  taking  care  of  myself,”  laughed  Fred.  “He 
didn’t  happen  to  know  how  to  use  his  strength;  that’s  all.” 

“You  understand  boxing,  then?” 

“Well,  I’ve  taken  a  few  lessons.” 

"Y~ou  want  to  be  on  your  guard.  He  is  a  very  domineering 
sort  of  a  man,  and  will  try  to  get  even  with  you.  I’ve  known 
him  for  years,  and  you  are  the  only  man  who  ever  got  the 
best  of  him  in  either  a  trade  or  a  fight.  He  was  very  angry 
with  you  for  placing  your  property  in  my  hands,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,  I  think  that  was  what  ailed  him,”  laughed  Fred.  “I 
hardly  think  he  will  trouble  me  again.” 

You  don  t  know  him.  He  has  plenty  of  money,  and  money 
makes  friends,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  so  it  does;  but  it  never  saves  a  man  in  a  fight.  I  am 
not  quite  penniless  myself." 

Eugene  was  in  quite  a  flutter  over  the  affair.  He  could 
hardly  realize  that  Fred  had  actually  gotten  the  best  of  the 
big  bluff  speculator,  and  asked  a  score  of  questions  about  it. 

H?^WJUted  t0  know  If  he  could  teach  him  to  box,  aud  on  being 
told  that  he  could,  was  eager  to  have  him  do  so. 

That  evening  Eugene  called  ht  the  Eatonton  House  for  Fred, 
to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  meeting,  where  nearly  a 
score  of  youths  had  gathered  to  complete  their  organisation  v>f 
a  hre  company  Fred  was  introduced  to  them,  and  as  thev 
had  all  heard  of  his  encounter  with  Gresham,  they  received 
him  with  a  good  deal  of  cordiality. 
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Young  Ballard  presided,  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  after 

hioh  those  who  had  not  already  joined  the  company  enrolled 
their  names,  Fred  among  them. 

“Now,  boys,"  said  Eugene,  “the  next  thing  to  consider  is 
how  we  are  to  get  an  engine.  The  City  Council  refuses  to  buy 
one  for  us.  and  as  a  good  one  costs  about  $3,000,  I’m  afraid 
we've  got  a  bigger  job  op  hand  than  a  first-class  fire  would  be.” 

"Have  you  tried  to  raise  any  money?"  Fred  asked. 

"No,  except  we  have  asked  the  City  Council  to  purchase  an 
engine,  and  the  Aldermen  laughed  at  us.” 

^  "Well,  maybe  we’ll  have  a  chance  to  make  them  laugh  on 
the  other  side  of  their  mouths,”  Fred  remarked,  “for  there 
are  other  ways  of  getting  an  engine  than  asking  a  lot  of  ward 
politicians  for  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  how.  What  plans  have  you  to  sug¬ 
gest?” 

"Prepare  subscription  papers  and  call  on  the  citizens  for  one 
week,  and  then  meet  here  again  and  compare  notes.  It  strikes 
me  that  property  owners  in  a  town  where  three-fourths  of  the 
buildings  are  of  wood  should  very  liberally  encourage  such  an 
organization  as  this.” 

“Oh,  they  are  all  in  favor  of  fire  companies,”  explained 
Eugene;  “but  they  don’t  care  to  buy  an  engine  for  us  boys.” 

Fred  was  about  to  reply  when  the  fire  alarm  of  the  town 
sounded.  Every  boy  present  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  Fred 
sung  out: 

“If  that’s  a  fire,  let’s  go  to  it  in  a  body.  Let  him  who  knows 
where  it  is  lead  the  wray!  ”  ^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


FRED  MAKES  A  DARING  RESCUE  AT  A  FIRE. 


“That  fire  is  in  the  Fourth  Ward,”  sang  out  one  of  the  boys, 
as  they  all  rushed  out  of  the  building. 

“Yes,  I  know  where  it  is,”  said  Eugene  Ballard.  “Come 
ahead!  ”  and  he  darted  off  down  the  street  on  a  run,  with  the 
others  following  close  behind  him. 

“Keep  well  together,  boys,”  called  out  Fred,  “for  maybe 
-we’ll  get  a  chance  to  do  a  little  work  as  a  company,  and  if  so, 
we  may  convince  the  Aldermen  that  it  will  pay  to  buy  us  an 
engine.  ” 

“All  right,”  sang  out  several  as  they  ran  in  the  direction  of 
a  red  glare  that  seemed  to  light  up  the  heavens. 

“Boys,  it’s  a  big  fire!  ”  cried  Fred. 

“No,  it’s  just  one  house,”  replied  Eugene;  “the  frame  build¬ 
ings  burn  rapidly.  Look  out!  Here  come  the  firemen!”  and 
the  next  moment  a  roaring  sound  behind  them  told  that  one 
of  the  two  fire  engines  was  rushing  to  the  scene  of  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  boys,  however,  kept  pretty  well  up  with  it,  as  they 
had  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  locomotion.  Soon  other 
people  joined  in  the  rush,  until  quite  a  crowd  was  running 
from  various  directions  toward  the  fire.  They  turned  into  a 
street  that  crossed  the  one  down  which  the  engine  was  coming. 

The  fire  company  turned  into  the  same  street  and  dashed 
forward  at  a  headlong  pace.  In  the  next  block  some  half- 
dozen  new  buildings  were  going  up,  and  in  front  of  them  were 
piles  of  lumber,  brick  and  mortar,  and  in  one  place  an  exca¬ 
vation  had  been  made  for  either  sewer  or  water  connection. 
In  trying  to  dodge  a  pile  of  lumber  the  driver  of  the  engine 
drove  into  the  excavation,  with  the  result  that  it  capsized  and 
fell  over  on  its  side. 

The  driver  and  one  of  the  firemen  were  hurt.  The  two 
horses  reared  and  plunged,  but  were  unable  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  engine,  because  the  harness  was  heavy  and 
strong.  The  crowd  that  was  rushing  to  the  fire  stopped  to  look 
on  and  watch  the  firemen  in  their  frantic  endeavors  to  set  the 
engine  on  its  wheels  again. 

“Come  on,  boys!”  cried  Fred;  “let’s  get  to  the  fire!”  and 
he  dashed  off,  followed  by  the  boys,  and  two  blocks  away 
found  a  two-story  private  residence  enveloped  in  flames,  while 
two  women  were  screaming  for  help  from  one  of  the  upper 
wjnd^W8 

“  Great  Scott!  boys,  look  at  that!  The  women’s  retreat  is 
cut  off  and  neither  water  nor  ladder  here.” 

“Save  us!  Save  us!  ”  screamed  the  two  women  from  the  up¬ 
per  window.  _  .  „ 

The  whole  lower  art  of  the  house  was  in  flames,  for  the  fire 
e  idontly  started  in  the  basement,  and  had  made  such  rapid 
headway  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  two  women  upstairs. 
.  f.[( .....  the  street  on  the  sidewalk  were  other  women,  screaming, 
VringinV  their  hands  and  calling  for  any  and  every  body  to 
tu.b  those  in  the  burning  house. 


“Ballard!”  cried  Fred,  “the  other  fire  company  ought  to  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes,  but  if  we  wait  for  them  it  may  be  too 
late  to  save  them.  I’m  going  in  there.” 

“Good  heavens,  Fearnot!  ”  exclaimed  Ballard;  “you’ll  go  to 
certain  death!” 

Fred  made  no  reply,  for  he  never  hesitated  a  moment,  but 
dashdd  up  the  stoop,  entered  the  house  through  the  open  door, 
which  had  been  left  ajar  by  some  one  who  had  escaped,  and 
dashed  right  through  a  sheet  of  flame.  He  ran  squarely 
against  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs  and  went  bounding  up 
three  or  four  steps  at  a  time.  At  the  top  of  the  fight  he  was 
above  the  flames,  but  every  inch  of  space  was  filled  with  dense, 
stifling  smoke.  He  closed  his  eyes,  placed  one  hand  against 
the  wall  and  followed  it  till  he  struck  a  door.  Inside  he  heard 
the  voices  of  the  two*  women  screaming  for  help.  Hurling 
himself  against  it  with  all  his  might,  the  lock  gave  way,  and 
he  fell  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

What  smoke  was  in  the  room  had  come  through  the  transom 
over  the  door,  hence  he  was  able  to  see  as  well  as  breathe. 
There  were  two  women  at  the  window,  leaning  out  and  franti¬ 
cally  screaming  for  some  one  to  save  them.  Seizing  one  -of 
them  around  the  waist,  he  drew  her  back,  and  said: 

“Keep  cool,  madam,  and  we’ll  see  if  we  can’t  get  you  out  all 
right.  ” 

Her  companion,  hearing  his  voice,  wheeled  and  caught  hold 
of  him,  screaming  out: 

“Save  me!  Save  me,  too!”  / 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course;  but  keep  cool,  keep  cool.  The  firemen 
will  soon  be  here,”  and  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  where  he 
saw  the  fire  engine  preparing  to  throw  a  stream  of  water. 

“Send  a  ladder  up  here!”  he  sung  out,  but  as  he  could  see 
no  ladder  truck,  he  repeated  the  demand  in  a  still  louder  tone. 

“There’s  no  ladder!  No  ladder!”  shouted  out  a  score  of 
voices  from  below. 

“Madam,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  larger  and  elder  of  the 
two  women,  “keep  cool  now,  and  tell  me  how  we  can  get  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  Maybe  the  flames  haven’t  made  such  head¬ 
way  there.” 

“Through  that  door  there!  ”  she  cried,  pointing  to  a  door  and 
then  clutching  both  hands  over  her  eyes,  coughed  as  though 
half  strangled  by  the  smoke. 

Fred  moved  to  the  door,  still  holding  to  both  of  them,  and 
found  it  locked.  It  was  a  connecting  door  between  two  rooms. 
Three  or  four  vigorous  kicks  forced  it  open,  and  he  found  still 
less  smoke  in  there  where  he  was.  He  dashed  across  the  room 
to  a  window  and  saw,  some  five  or  six  feet  below  it,  the  roof 
of  a  rear  porch.  Dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  boiling  up  all 
around  the  little  porch,  but  he  knew  that  the  leap  from  the 
roof  to  the  ground  could  not  be  a  very  dangerous  one. 

“Here,  madam,”  said  he,  “let  me  lower  you  on  to  the  roof  of 
that  porch  there.  Be  quick,  now,  and  keep-  your  footing,  and, 
above  all  things,  don’t  forget  that  your  safety  depends  upon 
doing  just  what  I  tell  you.” 

With  that  he  seized  her  around  the  waist,  lifted  her  off  her 
feet,  which  she  herself  quickly  thrust  out  the  window.  He 
lowered  her  down  till  her  feet  rested  on  the  roof  of  the  porch. 

“Have  you  got  a  footing?”  he  asked  her. 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  gasped,  almost  strangled  by  the  smoke  she 
had  enhaled. 

“Then  stand  aside  a  little,”  and  as  she  did  so,  he  seized  the 
young  girl — for  such  she  proved  to  be — and  lifted  her  out  the 
window  alongside  of  the  otner.  Then  he  followed  them  and 
made  his  way  to  the  south  end,  where  he  saw  that  the  ground 
was  some  twelve  feet  below.  A  breeze  that  was  blowing  drove 
the  smoke  around  the  corner,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  his 
way  clear.  He  caught  both  the  ladies  by  the  arm  and  led  them 
to  that  end  of  the  porch  roof,  and  remarked: 

“This  is  our  only  chance.  We  must  jump  for  it.” 

“Well,  if  we  must,  we  must,”  said  the  elder  of  the  two.  “It 
is  better  to  die  by  a  fall  than  by  fire.” 

“Hold  on!  Hold  on!”  cried  Fred.  “Is  there  a  bed  in  either 
of  those  rooms?” 

“Yes,  one  in  each  room.” 

“Then  wait  a  moment,”  and  he  ran  back  to  the  window, 
climbed  through  it  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  felt  his  way 
through  the  smoke  till  he  struck  the  bed.  Turning  down  the 
blanket,  he  took  possession  of  two  sheets,  sprang  out  of  the 
window  and  rejoined  the  two  women. 

“Now  we  are  all  right,  madam,”  said  he,  as  he  proceeded  to 
tie  one  of  the  sheets  round  her  waist,  after  ticing  the  two  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  make  quite  a  lengthy  rope. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “I  can  lower  you  down.” 

“Oh,  I’m  too  heavy,”  said  she,  as  she  hesitated.  “My  weight 
will  jerk  you  over  and  we’ll  both  be  killed.” 

“Oh.  no;  I’m  very  strong.  Over  with  you  now.  auir.k  f«r 
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the  flames  are  shooting  out  of  the  window  behind  us 

here.  ” 

Still  she  hesitated,  and  he  pushed  her  until  she  lost  her  bal¬ 
ance,  went  off  the  roof  with  a  wild  shriek  that  wa3  heard  down 
on  the  street  by  the  great  multitude  that  had  assembled 
there.  He  lowered  her  quickly  to  the  ground,  found  that  she 
was  In  a  dead  faint,  and  so  could  not  unfasten  the  sheet  from 
around  her  waist. 

“Miss,”  said  lie,  turning  to  the  young  girl  at  his  side,  “she 
has  fainted,  but  is  in  no  way  hurt.  I  can’t  get  the  sheei  loose, 
but  I  can  hold  this  end  of  it  so  you  can  climb  down  it  by 
keeping  a  firm  grip  with  both  hands.  Just  keep  cool  now,  and 
hold  on  with  all  your  might  and  you’ll  get  down  safely,  with¬ 
out  a  scratch  or  a  scorch.” 

Without  a  word  the  young  girl  caught  hold  of  the  sheet  and 
let  herself  down  over  the  roof,  and  in  another  moment  had 
slid  down  by  the  side  of  the  other. 

“You  are  safe,  are  you?”  he  sung  out. 

She  looked  up  and  nodded  her  head. 

“Then  stand  out  of  the  way  there  a  moment.”  She  stepped 
aside  and  Fred  made  a  flying  leap,  landing  on  his  feet  within 
a  couple  of  paces  of  the  prostrate  form  of  the  elderly  lady.  He 
rolled  on  the  ground,  but  sprang  up,  gathered  the  unconscious 
lady  in  his  arms  and,  turning  to  the  young  girl,  said: 

“Show  the  way  out  of  here,  please.” 

“We  must  go  over  the  back  fence.  It’s  the  only  way  to  get 
out,”  said  the  young  girl. 

Fred  saw  that  the  lot  was  about  the  width  of  the  house,  and 
that  to  reach  the  street  one  must  pass  through  the  basement, 
which  was  already  in  a  mass  of  flames.  The  high  board  fence 
in  the  rear  was  some  thirty  feet  back  from  the  house.  He  was 
puzzled  for  a  few  moments  to  know  how  he  could  get  them 
over  it,  when  he  espied  an  axe  standing  against  a  little  wood¬ 
shed.  He  seized  it  and  with  a  few  well-directed  blows  demol¬ 
ished  a  panel  of  the  fence,  after  which  he  dropped  the  axe, 
picked  up  the  unconscious  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  young  lady,  and  bore  her  out  into  a  vacant  lot  that 
fronted  on  the  next  street.  There  he  was  seen  by  a  score  or 
more  of  people  who  were  gazing  at  the  conflagration,  and  a 
rush  was  made  to  his  assistance. 

“Oh,  there’s  Mrs.  Hayden  and  Emily!”  cried  a  woman, 
rushing  up  to  his  side.  “Is  she  hurt?  Is  she  hurt?” 

“No,”  he  replied.  “I  think  she  has  merely  fainted.” 

“Then  bring  her  into  my  bouse,”  and  she  turned  and  led 
the  way  across  the  street,  holding  to  Emily’s  hand,  while  Fred 
followed  bearing  the  mother  in  his  arms. 

As  they  entered  the  house  nearly  a  score  of  women  crowded 
in,  eager  to  render  assistance  and  find  out  the  extent  of  the 
ladies’  injuries.  The  daughter  was  almost  overcome  by  the 
tremendous  excitement,  and  could  scarcely  speak  intelligibly. 

“I’ll  leave  her  with  you,  madam,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “for  I’ve 
some  friends  in  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  house  who  will  think 
I  am  lost  unless  they  see  me,”  and  with  that  he  dashed  out  of 
the  house,  ran  around  the  block  and  found  such  a  dense  mass 
of  people  in  the  street  that  he  was  unable  to  rejoin  young  Bal¬ 
lard  and  the  boys. 

In  the  meantime,  people  who  had  seen  him  dash  into  the 
house  and  heard  him  call  for  a  ladder  from  the  upper  story 
were  perfectly  frantic  with  excitement,  engendered  by  the 
belief  that  all  three  had  perished  in  the  flames,  for  now  the 
whole  house  was  one  mas3  of  flames,  which  curled  even  above 
the  roof,  against  which  but  a  single  stream  of  water  was  strug¬ 
gling.  It  was  a  large  house,  and  burned  like  tinder. 

“Oh,  they  are  all  dead!  They  are  all  lost!”  scores  of  people 
cried  in  the  crowd,  and  their  cries  could  be  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  conflagration. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  friends  of  the  family, 
Fred  climbed  up  on  a  lamp-post  and  sang  out  at  the  top  of  bis 
voice : 

“The  two  ladies  are  saved!  We  got  out  of  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  they  are  with  friends  on  the  other  street!  ” 

Hundreds  of  people,  on  hearing  him,  turned  and  gazed  at 
him,  and  a  strong-lunged  man  called  out: 

“Are  you  sure?  How  do  you  know?” 

“Yes,  I  am  sure,”  he  replied,  “for  I  got  out  with  them,  and 
neither  are  hurt.” 

“Good!  Good!  Brave  boy!”  yelled  hundreds  of  people, 
and  the  glad  tidings  went  down  the  street  through  the  crowd! 
passed  the  burning  building,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  block! 
Eugeno  Ballard  and  his  boys  heard  it,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  their  own  care.  They  had  seen  him  walk  right  Into 
a  mass  of  flames  and  reappear  at  the  window  of  the  upper 
story  and,  half  a  minute  later,  disappear  again  to  be  seen 
no  more. 


“It  seems  Impossible,  boy,”  he  said  to  those  around  him. 

“Where  Js  he?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  chorused  the  others.  “Where  is  he?  Where 

is  he?” 

In  the  great  confusion  around  them  they  could  get  no  In¬ 
formation,  and  so  dense  was  the  crowd  they  could  not  make 
their  way  through  it. 

The  house  and  its  contents  were  totally  destroyed,  for  one 
engine,  with  but  a  single  stream  of  water,  was  utterly  inade¬ 
quate.  The  heat  became  so  great  as  to  force  the  crowd  back, 
and  thus,  after  nearly  a  half  hour  of  awful  suspense,  Ballard 
and  his  boys  worked  their  way  through  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  block,  where  they  found  a  crowd  cheering  Fred  and  shad¬ 
ing  his  hand.  Ballard  rushed  to  his  side  and  asked: 

“How  in  the  world  did  you  get  out,  Fearnot?” 

“I  got  them  out  on  the  roof  of  a  back  porch,  and,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  rope  of  a  couple  of  sheets,  lowered  them  to  the  ground, 
after  which  we  got  through  to  the  other  street.  The  two 
ladies  are  safe  in  the  house  of  a  friend  over  there.” 

“Are  you  hurt?”  some  one  asked. 

“Well,  I  believe  I’m  nipped  in  a  few  places,”  he  replied,  “but 
it  doesn’t  amount  to  much,”  and  as  he  spoke  he  rubbed  the 
back  of  his  neck  where  a  cinder  had  blistered  him,  and  one 
of  his  hands. 

“We  were  just  in  time,  boys,”  he  added,  “for  they  were  in 
a  tight  place.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  ladder  truck?" 

“Oh,  they  came  through  the  same  street  where  the  engine 
was  ditched,  and  as  they  couldn’t  turn  round,  they  had  a 
deuce  of  a  time  backing  out  so  as  to  round  the  block;  by  that 
time  the  house  was  too  far  gone  for  them  to  use  their  ladder.” 

.“Bad  management,  bad  management,”  said  Fred,  shaking 
his  head.  “Builders  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  tear  up  the 
street,  or  fill  them  with  lumber  and  rubbish  that  way,  unless 
they  close  it  up  at  each  end  of  the  block.  Had  they  done 
that,  the  engine  would  not  have  turned  into  it  and  been 
ditched.  That  builder  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  criminal 
negligence.” 

“That’s  so!  That’s  so!”  chorused  a  number  of  citizens 
around  him. 

“Who  are  you,  young  man?”  a  well-dressed  old  gentleman 
asked. 

“My  name  is  Fearnot,”  lie  said.  “I’ve  only  been  here  about 

a  week.” 

“Well,  you  are  worth  all  the  firemen  in  our  two  companies!" 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  shook  his  hand. 

“Oh,  no;  they  are  all  right,  but  they  ran  up  against  circum¬ 
stances  which  they  couldn’t  control.  Say,  Ballard,  as  we  can’t 
do  anything  more  here,  I  guess  I’ll  return  to  the  hotel.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  go  with  you.  Come  on,  boys,"  replied 
Ballard,  and  the  would-be  young  fireman  turned,  accompany¬ 
ing  him  all  the  way  back  to  the  Eatonton  House,  where  all  but 
Eugene  and  another  of  the  boys  left  him. 


CHAPTER  I.V. 


AND  ALDEKXIAN  WILLIAMS  GUFFAWED. " 


Up  in  his  room  in  the  hotel  Fred  threw  off  his  coat  and 
found  that  it  was  scorched  in  so  many  places  as  to  be  utterly 
ruined  for  future  use.  His  injuries  were  very  slight.  A  little 
burn  here  and  there,  quite  painful,  as  all  burns  are,  but  other¬ 
wise  no  harm  was  done. 

“I  can’t  see  how  you  escaped  alive,  Fearnot,”  remarked  Bal¬ 
lard,  “for  it  looked  like  certain  death  to  rush  through  that 
sheet  of  flame  as  you  did.  How  in  thunder  did  you  come  to 

do  it?” 


“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  those  two  help¬ 
less  women  upstairs.  I  knew,  though,  that  the  foot  of  the 
flight  was  only  a  pace  or  two  from  the  front  door,  and  that 
the  lire  had  not  vet  gone  up  to  the  second  floor,  but  only  the 
smoke.  I’d  risk  my  life  any  time  to  save  a  woman  or  a 

child,  if  I  could  see  just  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  succeed- 

*  • 


w*  tvery  one  °*  us  gave  >’ou  up  as  a  goner.  Surely  this 
ou,fi?r  for,<rf  the  City  Council  to  buy  us  an  engine." 

Gf  n  6  se?  what  they  6ay  ab(>ut  it,”  remarked  Fred. 
\ou  fellows  ought  to  let  them  know  that  you  went  to  tt  as 
a  fire  company  without  an  engine.” 

it  tfterUiU*-  °f  C°Urae'  1  d0n,t  8ee  h0w  they  can  O'1'  ot 


‘I  know  the  Haydens."  said  young  Philips,  the  other  vouth 
v  ho  accompanied  him  to  the  hotel,  “and  I  guoes  that  Vr 
Hayuen  has  influence  enough  to  persuade  the  Aldermen  to 
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make  the  purchase.  Emily  Hayden  is  a  very  popular  young 
lady,  and  if  the  Council  doesn’t  buy  us  an  engine,  she  and 
her  friends  can  probabiy  help  us  out  in  canvassing  for  sub¬ 
scriptions.” 

“How  old  is  she?"  Fred  asked. 

“She's  about  eighteen,  I  believe,  and  is  a  very  pretty  girl.” 

"She’s  a  brave  girl,  too,”  remarked  Fred,  "for  when  I  told 
her  to  hold  on  to  the  sheet  and  slide  down  to  the  ground,  she 
never  hesitated  a  moment,  but  went  over  it  in  blind  confidence 
of  my  ability  to  see  her  through.” 

After  a  little  more  talk,  Ballard  and  young  Phillips  tcok 
leave  of  Fred  and  left  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning,  when  Fred  came  downstairs  to  breakfast, 
he  found  the  morning  paper  full  of  the  story  of  the  rescue  of 
Mrs.  Hayden  and  her  daughter.  The  description  was  a  good 
one.  The  reporter,  however,  had  to  gather  his  information 
from  the  wild  rumors  that  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
hence  many  mistakes  were  made.  Yet  unstinted  praise  was 
meted  out  to  him,  while  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  fire 
company  which  he  and  young  Ballard  were  trying  to  organize. 
It  simply  stated  that  he  was  a  young  man  from  New  York, 
who  had  come  up  to  dispose  of  property  belonging  to  his  father, 
and  happened  to  run  to  the  Are  with  a  few  young  friends 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made,  and  on  hearing  the  ladies 
screaming  from  the  upper  story  of  the  burning  building,  had 
rushed  to  their  rescue,  and,  at  a  perilous  risk  to  himself,  had 
succeeded  in  getting  them  out  to  a  place  of  safety. 

He  was  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table  reading  the  account 
when  he  was  joined  by  a  reporter  of  the  paper,  who  asked 
him  for  particulars  of  his  daring  exploit.  He  explained  in  a 
few  words  just  how  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  mother  and 
daughter  out  of  the  house,  and  remarked  that  he  didn’t  see 
anything  so  extraordinary  about  it. 

“Well,”  said  the  reporter,  "everybody  in  the  town  seems 
to  think  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  rescue,  for  it  looked  to 
all  who  saw  you  go  into  the  building  like  certain  death.” 

“Well,  it  was  pretty  hot,”  he  laughed,  “but  I  never  thought 
of  anything  but  those  two  helpless  ladies  who  were  screaming 
so  frantically  for  help;  and  no  woman  or  child  can  appeal  to 
me  for  help  without  getting  the  best  I  can  give.  The  elder 
lady  swooned,  and  hadn’t  come  to  when  I  left  her  in  charge  of 
friends.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  she  is?” 

"Yes,”  replied  the  reporter.  “A  physician  soon  brought  her 
to,  and  found  that  beyond  the  shock  of  the  excitement  she  was 
unharmed.” 

“Well,  her  daughter  is  the  bravest  girl  I  ever  saw,  for  when 
I  told  her  to  hold  to  the  sheet  and  let  herself  down,  she  went 
over  the  roof  like  a  frog  leaping  into  the  water.” 

The  reporter  laughed,  and  remarked  that  that  was  a  prettty 
lively  description. 

“Wrell,  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  she  went  head  foremost,  like 
a  frog,”  replied  Fred,  “but  simply  she  went  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation.  ” 

The  reporter  then  asked  him  some  questions  about  himself, 
which  he  modestly  answered  by  stating  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Judge  Fearnot,  of  New  York,  and  had  received  nearly  all  of 
his  education  at  the  Avon  Academy. 

“How  about  your  trouble  with  Gresham,  the  other  night?” 
the  reporter  asked. 

"Oh,  don’t  say  a  word  about  that.  That  incident  is  closed.” 

“Well,  everybody  is  talking  about  it.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  stop  people  from  talking,  unless  you  cut  their 
heads  off,  and  that’s  something  the  law  won’t  permit.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  get  the  best  of  him?”  the  reporter 
persisted. 

“I  won’t  say  a  word  about  it,”  returned  Fred,  very  deter¬ 
minedly,  “and  you  would  oblige  me  very  much  if  you  make  no 
mention  of  it  whatever.  It  was  simply  a  little  personal  mat¬ 
ter,  which  I  hope  you  will  leave  out  entirely  in  anything  that 
you  may  write  about  me  or  the  fire.” 

“AH  right,”  said  the  reporter.  “Were  you  hurt  any  your¬ 
self?” 

“Orly  a  few  little  nips  here  and  there,  but  my  coat  fared 
worse  than  I  did,  as  you  see  here.  I’ll  go  out  and  get  a  new 
one-  as  soon  as  I  finish  my  breakfast.  ” 

“Then  I’ll  wait  for  you,”  remarked  the  reporter,  “and  take 
you  a  clothing  store  where  you  can  be  suited  better  than 
anywhere  else  In  the  city  as  regards  quality  and  price.” 

"Thank  you,”  replied  Fred.  “I  should  be  pleased  to  go  with 

you.  ” 

Ti  ny  soon  left  the  hotel  and  went  to  a  largo  clothing  store, 
whew  be  purchased  another  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  put  on 
there  and  orde-ed  the  old  ones  son t  to  his  room.  Then  he  went 
to  Ballard's  office,  where  E.  gone  and  his  father  were  talking 
with  a  hidl  dozen  citizens  about  the  flro. 


“Here  he  is  now!”  said  Eugene,  springing  up  and  grasping 
his  hand.  "Say,  Fred,  this  is  Mr.  Hayden,  whose  wife  and 
daughter  you  saved  last  night.” 

Hayden  was  a  middle-aged  man,  whose  hair  and  beard  were 
slightly  tinged  with  gray,  and  had  a  frank, /kindly  way  about 
him.  He  grasped  Fred’s  hand  like  a  vise,  and  said  with  tears 
in  his  eyes: 

"Young  man,  you  have  made  me  your  debtor  for  life,  for 
ycu  have  saved  from  certain  destruction  all  that  I  hold  dear  in 
this  world.” 

“I  assure  you,  sir,”  Fred  replied,  “that  I  would  rather  have 
saved  them  from  the  peril  to  which  they  were  exposed  than 
to  make  a  million  dollars  for  myself,  for  it  is  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  which  no  reverse  of  fortune  can  deprive  me  of.” 

"Yes,  yes,”  faltered  the  husband  and  father,  “that’s  a  brave, 
manly  way  to  look  at.  it.  At  the  same  time,  you  must  not  de¬ 
prive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  how  much  we  appre¬ 
ciate  what  you  have  done.”. 

“You  couldn’t  do  that,  sir,  more  effectively  than  you  are 
doing  now,  for  the  tears  in  your  eyes  and  the  emotion  in  your 
voice  tell  me  just  how  you  feel,  and  if  you  speak  of  showing 
it  in  any  other  way,  you  will  spoil  the  effect  of  it  on  me.” 

“By  George!  Hayden!  There’s  a  man  for  you!”  exclaimed 
Ballard.  “You  don't  want  to  go  shoving  any  check  or  gold 
watches  at  a  man  like  that!” 

“I  don’t  need  anything  of  the  kind,”  remarked  Fred,  “for 
no  intrinsic  reward  can  give  me  the  satisfaction  that  1  have 
already;  but  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Hayden — that  there 
were  ether  boys  who  went  with  me  to  that  fire  who  would 
have  done  just  as  I  did  had  the  chance  been  given  them. 
Eugene,  here,  is  one  of  them.  They  are  trying  to  organize 
a  fire  company,  and  we  were  holding  a  meeting  when  we  heard 
the  fire  alarm.  The  Aldermen,  I  understand,  have  refused 
to  buy  them  an  engine,  simply  because  they  have  neither 
beards  nor  votes.  Now,  if  you  and  your  friends  will  bring 
influence  to  bear  upon  them,  and  induce  them  to  provide  an 
engine,  you  will  find  that  they  will  make  the  best  firemen  in 
Eatonton.” 

“My  dear  boy,”  said  Hayden,  “I’ll  pledge  you  my  word  that 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  that  end.  If  the  Council  doesn’t  vote  it, 
we’ll  see  if  we  can’t  get  it  by  subscription.” 

“All  right,”  returned  Fred.  “I’ll  wager  that  if  the  boys  get 
an  engine,  they  will  equal,  if  they  don’t  surpass,  the  other 
two  companies  in  efficiency.  There  are  some  fine  boys  in  this 
town,  and  I  met  about  a  score  of  them  last  night,  who  can 
fight  fire  or  anything  else,  about  as  well  as  men  who  grow 
beards.” 

“You  have  demonstrated  that,”  said  Ballard,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  “and  I  guess  Gresham  will  certify  to  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  I’m  afraid  he  has  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  me;  at  any  rate,  we’ll  leave  him  out  of  the  matter 
altogether.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Fearnot,”  said  Hayden,  “just  as  soon  as  we 
get  settled  in  another  house,  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  us.” 

“I  should  be  pleased  to  do  so,  sir,”  returned  Fred,  “and 
that,  too,  just  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  receive  visitors. 

I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hayden. 
At  the  same  time  I  hope  that  they  have  experienced  no  seri¬ 
ous  effects  from  the  shock  of  the  excitement  last  night.” 

“Thank  you.  They  are  both  quite  prostrated,  but  I  hope 
they  will  be  all  right  in  a  few 'days,”  and  with  that  he  shook 
hands  with  him  again  and  left  the  office. 

The  next  day  quite  a  lot  was  said  in  the  papers  about  the 
boys  attempting  to  organize  a  new  fire  company,  with  Eugene 
Ballard  at  the  head  of  it.  Several  of  the  old  firemen  dropped 
in  to  see  him,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  Fearnot.  Some  of 
them  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  builders  who  had  so 
obstructed  the  street  as  to  throw  their  engine  completely  out 
of  service  for  the  time  being.  They  had  spent  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  night  in  getting  their  engine  back  to  their  quarters,  where 
they  found  considerable  damage  had  been  done  it.  Both  he 
and  Eugene  were  invited  to  the  engino-house,  where  quite  a 
number  of  the  firemen  met  them,  who  promptly  Invited  both 
to  join  their  company. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred;  “we’ve  already  signed  the  muster  roll 
of  a  new  company,  the  membership  of  which  is  to  consist  en¬ 
tirely  of  boys  under  age.” 

“Oh,  the  Council  will  never  buy  an  engine,”  blurted  out  one 
of  the  firemen. 

“Well,  If  they  don’t,  we’ll  buy  one  ourselves,”  remarked 
Fred. 

“You’ll  find  it  a  pretty  expensive  thing  to  do,”  said  the  fore¬ 
man. 

“Yea,  I  know  that,  but  wo  are  a  pretty  Independent  lot,  and 
oa  I  have  some  interest  in  the  town  just  now  mysolf,  I  guesg 
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1  con  call  myself  a  property  holder  and  a  tax  payer.  At  least, 
my  father  is.  and  the  property  is  in  my  hands.” 

The  fireman  liked  the  way  he  talked,  for  they  were  a  pretty 
manly  sort  of  a  crowd,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  say  that  was 
encouraging. 

When  they  returned  to  Ballard’s  office  the  real  estate  man 
informed  them  that  he  ,had  seen  two  of  the  Aldermen,  and 
suggested  to  them  that  they  advocate  in  the  City  Council  the 
purchase  of  an  engine  for  the  boys. 

“What  did  they  say  to  that?”  Fred  asked. 

‘'Oh,  they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  remarked  that  the 
city  couldn’t  afford  to  spend  three  thousand'  dollars  for  the 
amusement  of  a  company  of  boys;  that  if  any  of  them  wished 
to  become  firemen,  they  could  join  the  other  two  companies.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  remarked  Fred.  “We’ll  wait  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council  and  see  what  they  say  about  it.” 

The  Council  was  to  meet  three  days  later,  and  the  boys  qui¬ 
etly  waited  to  see  what  would  be  done. 

In  the  meantime,  Fred  telegraphed  to  New  York  for  his 
trunk  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  the  next  day  it  arrived.  His  re¬ 
port  to  his  father  of  what  he  had  dene  with  the  property  was 
so  satisfactory  that  the  judge  -wrote  him  he  was  at  liberty  to 
use  moneys  received  for  any  of  the  lots  in  any  way  he  thought 
proper,  either  for  himself  or  as  an  investment  in  other  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  next  evening,  after  his  trunk  arrived,  Fred,  on  invita¬ 
tion  cf  Eugene  and  his  father,  paid  a  visit  to  their  home, 
where  he  found  a  very  interesting  family,  consisting  of  the 
mother,  Eugene  and  three  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
named  Irene,  a  very  beautiful  girl  of  twenty  years  of  age;, 
the  second  daughter  was  sixteen,  a  very  vivacious  miss,  whom 
they  called  Myrtle;  the  youngest  one,  a  little  over  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  named  Marie, 

The  family  had  heard  so  much  about  Fred  from  Eugene  and 
his  father  that  they  received  him  with  a  great  deal  of  cordi¬ 
ality,  particularly  Mrs.  Ballard,  who  remained  in  the  parlcr 
all  the  evening,  somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  Irene. 

During  the  evening  Fred  remarked  that,  as  there  was  a 
piano  in  the  room,  he  presumed  some  one  in  the  family  could 
play  and  sing,  and  that  he  was  very  fond  of  music. 

“Oh,  we  all  play  and  sing,”  remarked  Mrs.  Ballard,  wTho 
asked  Irene  to  go  to  the  instrument. 

She  proved  to  be  an  excellent  performer,  and  had  quite  a 
good  voice. 

“Do  you  sing,  Mr.  Fearnot?”  Irene  asked,  after  playing  a 
few-  tunes. 

“Yes,  in  a  way,”  he  replied,  joining  her  at  the  instrument, 
and  in  a  very  few  moments  the  entire  family  were  surprised 
at  his  splendid  voice. 

“What  a  concert  we  can  have!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Ballard.  “I 
presume  you  have  taken  lessons  in  singing?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  laughed;  “my  mother  used  to  say  that  when  I 
tried  to  cry  as  a  baby,  I  sang  instead,  and  she  used  to  let  me 
cry  just  as  long  as  I  wanted  to,  saying  it  -was  music.” 

“Well,  that’s  something  now,”  laughed  Mrs.  Ballard,  “for 
whenever  my  babies  cried,  I  tried  to  make  them  hush  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible." 

“Yes,  I  believe  most  mothers  do,”  laughed  Fred.  He  then 
sang  a  number  of  the  old  college  songs,  some  sentimental, 
others  comic,  which  so  amused  the  youngest  daughter,  Marie, 
that  she  laughed*  until  she  became  hysterical.  On  his  leaving 
they  all  insisted  on  his  calling  again,  and  actually  named  the 
evening  w’hen  he  jhould  do  so,  stating  they  would  have  some 
friends  present  to  meet  him.  He  promised  to  call,  saying  he 
wanted  to  make  all  the  acquaintances  he  could,  because  soli¬ 
tude  was  his  greatest  aversian. 

The  next  night  the  Council  met,  and  one  of  the  Aldermen 
introduced  the  resolution  to  purchase  a  fire  engine  for  a  com¬ 
pany  of  young  men  which  had  recently  been  formed  in  the 
city.  He  stated  that  the  town  had  grown  so  fast  that  two  fire 
companies  were  utterly  Inadequate  for  the  protection  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Another  Alderman  rose  to  his  feet  and  said  he’d  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  new  company  was  composed  entirely  of  boys 
none  of  whom  were  much  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that 
he  did  not  believe  they  had  any  right  to  appropriate  public 
money  for  the  amusement  of  children. 

“Let  them  buy  their  own  toys!”  he  exclaimed,  “for  I  for  one 
will  never  vote  for  a  resolution  like  this.” 

When  the  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote,  only  one  was  found 
to  be  In  favor  of  it,  and  he  was  the  Alderman  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  it.  * 

When  the  boys  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  in  the 
pnn^r  next  morning,  they  were  mad  enough  to  fight. 

“They  call  us  cbildreu!  ”  excluimed  Philips,  “and  advise  us  I 


to  buy  our  own  toys.  I  know  Alderman  Williams,  who  said 
that.  He  owns  a  good  deal  of  property,  and  keeps  his  houses 
so  well  insured  that  when  one  of  them  burns  down  it's  a 
profitable  business  for  him.” 

“Well,  see  here,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “biy  name  is  on  the  list 
of  this  company,  therefore  I’m  one  of  the  children  mentioned 
by  the  Aldermen.  Now  if  you  will  select  a  good  man  to  go 
down  to  New  York  and  buy  a  first-class  fire-engine,  I’ll  pay 
for  it.” 

“What!  ”  exclaimed  several  of  the  boys. 

“I’ll  pay  for  it!”  repeated  Fred.  “There’s  been  about  twenty 
lots  sold,  and  the  money  Is  here  in  the  bank,  and  I’ll  let  him 
take  a  certified  check  down  with  him  to  pay  for  it.  We’ll  show 
those  old  dough-heads  -what  the  children  can  do.” 

The  boys  were  thunderstruck  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
they  burst  forth  Into  a  wild  cheer.  Fred  was  mad,  and  three 
thousand  or  five  thousand  dollars  mattered  little  with  him 
under  the  circumstances,  for  he  knew  that  the  engine  could  be 
sold  again  with  a  loss  of  but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  if  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  had  found  out  that  Alderman 
Williams  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Gresham,  the  real  estate 
speculator,  and  he  attributed  his  remarks  in  the  Council  to 
that  fact. 

The  news  flew  through  the  town  that  young  Fearnot  was  go¬ 
ing  to  buy  the  engine  himself,  just  to  show  the  Aldermen  what 
the  children  could  do.  Some  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  Aider- 
man  Williams  fairly  guffawed. 

Mr.  Ballard  and  Mr.  Hayden  consulted  over  the  matter  and 
decided  that  the  real  estate  agent  was  the  proper  man  to  run 
down  to  New  York  and  make  the  purchase.  Fred  gave  him  a 
check  on  the  bank  for  three  thousand  dollars,  which  he  had 
certified,  and  took  the  next  train  for  the  metropolis. 
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The  pui  chase  of  the  engine  was  made,  and  within  forty-eight 
hours  Mr.  Ballard  was  back  in  Eatonton  with  the  receipted  bill 
in  his  possession/which  he  exhibited  to  a  number  of  old  citi¬ 
zens,  one  of  whom  said: 

“Well,  really,  I’m  ashamed  of  Eatonton!” 

“So  am  I,”  added  two  or  three  others  who  heard  the  remark. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Hayden,  “the  least  we  can  do  is  to  pay 
the  rent  of  proper  quarters  for  the  boys  and  their  engine.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  assented  several  others,  and  the  real  estate 
agent  was  instructed  to  find  a  suitable  house  and  rent  it  for 
one  year.  It  was  done,  and  carpenters  were  put  to  work  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations,  and  while  that  was  being  done, 
the  boys  promptly  equipped  themselves  with  uniforms  and 
firemen’s  helmets.  Two  splendid  horses  were  brought,  and 
were  ready  for  the  engine  when  it  arrived. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  boys,  Eugene  Ballard  resigned, 
as  foreman  and  insisted  that  Fred  Fearnot  should  be  elected 
to  the  place. 

“Oh,  let  up  on  that,”  cried  Fred.  “I’m  no  more  of  a  fireman 
than  you  are;  we’ve  all  got  to  learn  the  business,  and  I  ni 
willing  to  serve  in  the  ranks  with  the  rest  of  you." 

“Oh,  it’s  your  engine,”  cried  several  of  the  boys,  “and  you 
ought  to  have  full  charge  of  It.”  So  against  his  protest,  they 
elected  him  foreman,  and  he  accepted  it,  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  expect  every  member  to  obey  orders 
promptly. 

“Every  one  of  us,”  he  added,  “must  get  to  work  to  learn  all 
about  a  fire  engine,  hew  to  handle  axes,  run  up  the  ladders, 
and  above  all  things,  how  to  stand  fire.” 

“Well,  now,”  laughed  young  Phillips,  “do  you  mean  to  say 
that  we  must  learn  how  to  get  roasted  without  running,  jump¬ 
ing  or  hollering?” 

“That’s  it,"  he  laughed;  “stand  to  your  post  if  vou  get  a  log 
burnt  off.”  b  ^ 


The  boys  whistled  and  then  burst  into  a  laugh. 

“Of  course  I  don't  mean  that,”  Fred  explained;  “but  we  must 
learn  to  fight  fire  intelligently.  I  happen  to  know  a  little  bit 
about  that,  both  from  reading  and  observation.  Smoke  and 
heat,  you  know,  ascend;  if  you  are  in  a  room  and  find  yourself 
strangling  with  smoke,  throw  yourselves  on  the  floor  with 
your  mouths  close  to  it;  the  smoke  will  have  to  be  packed  In 
pretty  tight  to  interfere  with  your  breathing  ** 

“That’s  so;  I’ve  heard  of  that,-  remarked  one  of  the  bov*. 

Well,  you  don  t  want  to  forget  It:  and  another  thiug.  If  vou 
hud  yourself  with  a  sheet  of  riame  around  you,  or  blowing  into 
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your  face,  keep  your  mouth  shut  to  avoid  inhaling  it,  and  get 
out  of  it  as  quickly  as  posisble.” 

“’Good  advice.”  laughed  one  of  the  boys,  “particularly  the 
getting  out  of  it.” 

”1  see  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  it,”  laughed  Fred,  “and 
now  another  thing:  remember  that  when  you  reach  a  fire,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  save  lives  that  are  in  peril,  for  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  humble  an  individual  may  be,  his  or  her  life  is  worth 
more  than  the  finest  house  in  the  town.  When  all  are  out, 
then  do  your  best  to  save  the  property.  Let  no  one  interfere 
with  you.  Obey  every  order  that  comes  to  you  through  the 
trumpet,  or  from  whom  you  know  to  be  an  authority,  whether 
he  has  any  trumpet  or  not;  and  again,  make  it  a  rule  to  strain 
every  muscle  to  be  the  first  to  reach  a  fire.” 

“Say,  look  here!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  boys,  “aren’t  you 
an  old  fireman?” 

“No,  I  never  belonged  to  a  fire  company  before  in  my  life, 
but  I’ve  stood  by  and  looked  on  at  many  a  fire  in  New  York, 
and  know  just  how  firemen  work.  You  all  have  something  to 
do  in  the  daytime,  but  of  evenings  you  can  gather  here,  and 
if  you  wish  to  do  so,  have  cots  in  the  rooms  upstairs,  where 
you  can  sleep,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the  first  alarm  to  dash  away 
to  the  post  of  danger.” 

The  boys  were  astonished  at  his  remarks,  for  they  readily 
perceived  their  wisdom.  They  caught  the  spirit  of  brave  fire¬ 
men  long  before  their  engine  arrived. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  throughout 
the  city  went  almost  into  ecstasies  over  the  young  fire  com¬ 
pany,  and  united  to  give  it  the  support  such  as  none  of  the 
others  had  hitherto  received.  The  young  ladies  particularly 
became  exceedingly  enthusiastic,  and  they  visited  their  quar¬ 
ters  every  evening  in  such  numbers  as  to  fill  the  room.  The 
boys  wore  their  uniforms  every  evening,  and  when  there  was 
room  for  them  to  do  so,  they  drilled,  and  sometimes  made  runs 
of  a  half  mile  or  more,  as  if  to  fires,  and  then  returned  pant¬ 
ing  from  the  exertion. 

The  day  before  the  engine  was  to  arrive  a  committee  of 
young  ladies  called  on  the  boys  and  asked  permission  to  take 
part  in  the  reception  of  it. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Fred.  “We’ve  got  a  ladder  truck  with  a 
half  dozen  long  ladders  piled  up  on  top  of  it,  which  will  follow 
after  the  engine;  we  can  place  thirty  or  forty  of  you  on  it, 
which  will  make  a  picture  more  beautiful  than  any  bouquet 
ever  seen.” 

The  girls  were  delighted,  and  made  hasty  preparations  for 
the  event 

Fred  had  secured  Joe  Miller,  the  hackman,  who  was  the  first 
acquaintance  he  made  on  landing  in  Eatonton,  to  join  tliS 
company  and  act  as  driver  for  the  engine,  as  he  was  a  thor¬ 
ough  master  of  horses.  Joe  was  proud  of  the  position,  because 
he  was  the  oldest  and  the  only  married  man  in  the  company. 

When  the  engine  and  truck  arrived,  and  were  unloaded 
from  the  cars,  the 'horses  were  hitched  to  them  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  started  up  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The  truck  was 
covered  from  end  to  end  with  girls,  ranging  from  five  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  wearing  wreaths  and  many  colored  costumes, 
that  was  a  beautiful  picture  to  see.  They  were  cheered  all 
along  the  line,  and  when  they  reached  the  heart  of  the  city  a 
transparency  was  displayed  from  the  engine  bearing  the 
legend : 

“The  children  have  paid  for  their  toy,  and  got  it.” 

When  the  citizens  read  it  they  roared  with  laughter  at  Aider- 
man  Williams’  expense,  who  was,  perhaps,  more  ashamed  of 
hijnself  that  day  than  ever  before  in  his  life. 

There  was  a  concourse  of  some  two  or  three  thousand  people 
on  hand  when  the  procession  reached  the  engine-house,  and 
cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  them  as  the  engine  halted  in 
front  of  it.  Parasols,  handkerchiefs  and  fans  were  waved  by 
the  women,  while  the  men  shouted  a  welcome  to  the  boys. 

“Three  cheers  for  Fearnot!  ”  yelled  a  strong-lunged  man, 
and  the  roar  that  followed  in  response  to  it  told  how  heartily 
the  crowd  appreciated  the  plucky  youth.  Then  some  one  sung 

“Fearnot!  Fearnot!  Speech!  Speech! 

Fred  was  on  foot  with  the  firemen  behind  the  engine.  He 
saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  right  and  proper  that  he  should 
make  some  response  to  the  great  welcome  that  had  been  ex- 
t ended,  to  the  boys,  so  be  removed  his  helmet  and  sung  out,  in 
clear  ringing  tones: 

'  “Kind  Friends'  In  the  name  of  my  companions,  all  of  whom 
a  >  children  like  myself,  I  thank  you  for  this  reception  of  our 
u  ■  it  la  a  beautiful  one  to  look  at,  and  beneath  its  shining 

)Jr*z/c  lies  a  mighty  power  for  the  suppression  of  all-destroy- 
flames  which  the  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  young 
AreuMfU  will  back  with  might  and  main.  A  still  more  beau¬ 


tiful  picture  is  yonder  ladder  truck,  laden  with  the  most 
precious  freight  in  all  the  world.  Our  eyes  sparkle  and  every 
heart  throbs  as  we  ga^e  upon  if.  In  all  ages  men  have  risked 
their  lives,  aye,  died  to  save  mother,  wife,  sister,  daughter  and 
sweetheart.  But  at  no  time  in  the  world’s  history  have  men 
been  more  ready  to  brave  death  in  their  defence  than  now; 
and  here  in  your  presence,  inspired  by  that  picture,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  fire  company  pledge  their  lives  to  the  wrork  they 
have  organized  to  perform.  We  have  no  beards  or  mustaches 
upon  our  faces,  no  votes  in  our  hands,  or  weight  of  years  on 
our  shoulders.  But  we  have  the  hearts  of  men  in  our  besoms, 
and  challenge  all  your  other  firemen  to  rival  us  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty  in  saving  life  and  property.” 

The  first  sentence  of  his  speech  evoked  roars  of  laughter; 
then  followed  a  deep  silence  that  lasted  until  he  finished,  when 
the  applause  was  deafening. 

“How  beautiful!”  exclaimed  many  women,  who  were 
charmed  with  his  splendid  tribute  paid  to  their  sex.  Men 
looked  at  each  other  in  amazement  as  they  listened,  for  the 
few  sentences  he  had  uttered  came  as  from  the  lips  of  a  true 
orator. 

“There’s  something  in  that  boy,”  remarked  an  old  citizen 
to  his  neighbor,  when  the  applause  subsided. 

“Yes,  I  am  astonished,”  asserted  the  other.  “What  a  whack 
he  gave  Williams.  I  wouldn’t  be  In  the  Alderman’s  shoes  for 
all  the  property  he  owns  in  the  town.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  would,  either,”  said  the  first  citizen. 
“That  young  fellow  has  a  streak  of  sarcasm  in  him  that  cuts 
like  a  two-edged  sword.” 

As  soon  as  the  crowd  permitted  them  to  do  so,  the  young 
firemen  got  their  engine  into  their  quarters,  and  that  evening 
there  was  a  dance  in  a  large  hall  in  the  same  block,  which 
was  attended  by  hundreds  of  the  best  people  in  the  place. 

Fred  was  complimented  on  all  sides  for  his  pluck  and  en¬ 
terprise,  to  all  of  which  he  replied  that  he  had  interests  in 
the  town,  and  felt  disposed  to  do  something  toward  protecting 
it 

“I  haven’t  a  house,”  he  smiled,  “but  do  own  a  good  deal  of 
land,  and  may  yet  have  to  erect  houses  on  some  of  it.  At  any 
rate,  as  I  am  but  a  child,  I  exercise  a  child’s  right  to  enjoy 
myself  with  any  toy  that  suits  my  fancy.” 

“You’ll  be  the  death  of  Alderman  Williams,”  laughed  some 
of  them. 

“Well,  I  think  the  people  of  this  town  ought  to  make  him 
commit  political  hari-kari,  and  if  we  can  do  anything  to  bring 
it  about,  we  shall  do  our  best  in  that  direction,  for  our  boys 
feel  very  sore  over  being  called  children  publicly.” 

The  next  morning  after  the  reception  of  the  fire  engine  the 
daily  paper,  in  describing  the  scenes  of  the  day,  repeatedly 
mentioned  “Fearnot’s  Engine  Company,”  and  so  the  boys  re¬ 
solved  to  adopt  that  name,  although  they  had  already  selected 
another.  Fred  opposed  it,  but  they  voted  him  down,  saying 
that  the  engine  was  his,  and  he  was  justly  entitled  to  what 
honors  might  come  to  him  from  the  fact. 

“The  fact  is,”  said  Eugene  Ballard,  “the  paper  and  people 
have  already  given  us  that  name,  and  we  may  as  well  take  it 
and  run  it  up  to  the  head  of  the  list  of  fire  companies  in  the 
city.  ” 

“That’s  just  what  we’ll  do!”  exclaimed  several  of  the  boys, 
“and  they  can  start  the  fires  now  just  as  soon  as  they  please.” 

The  firemen  of  Eatonton  were  all  volunteers,  no  one  re¬ 
ceiving  any  pay,  except  the  engineer  for  each  engine  and  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  horses,  who  was  also  the  driver. 

Fred  agreed  to  pay  those  two  for  three  months,  by  which 
time  they  hoped  to  be  recognized  by  the  Council  as  a  part  of 
the  fire  department  of  the  town. 

That  evening  they  were  in  their  engine-house,  each  in  his 
neat  uniform,  discussing  the  situation,  when  the  fire-bell  sent 
out  its  deep-toned  alarm  of  a  fire  in  the  First  Ward. 

“Away  with  you,  boys!  ”  sung  out  Fred,  and  as  every  one 
was  in  uniform,  they  were  instantly  ready  to  go.  In  less  than 
thirty  seconds  after  the  alarm  was  heard,  Joe  Miller  was  in 
his  seat  on  the  engine,  with  the  reins  in  his  hands.  They 
dashed  out  of  the  engine-house  and  went  roaring  down  the 
street  like  an  avalanche.  Joe  Miller,  the  driver,  had  served 
as  a  hackman  so  long  he  knew  every  street  and  lane  in  the 
town,  and  was  enabled  to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  reach  a  given 
point.  Ho  lashed  his  horses  to  a  breakneck  speed,  and  reached 
the  scene  of  conflagration  nearly  two  minutes  ahead  of  the 
other  companies.  When  Eatonton  No.  1  arrived  on  the  ground 
the  boys  were  already  playing  on  the  flames  with  a  splendid 
stream  of  water,  whilst  Fred  and  Eugene  Ballard  had  dashed 
through  the  house  to  see  if  any  lives  were  in  danger.  The  oc¬ 
cupants,  however,  had  escaped  unharmed.  The  second  stream 
added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  fight  against  the 
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flames,  and  when  the  other  engine  arrived,  the  three  succeeded 
In  saving  the  house,  though  badly  damaged. 

As  soon  as  the  tiro  was  well  under  control,  the  foreman  of 
Katonton  No.  1  Fire  Company  went  up  to  Fred,  extended  his 
hand,  saying: 

“Fearnot,  I  congratulate  you  on  beating  us  in  getting  here.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Fred;  “we  are  going  to  try  to  do  that 
every  time.  We  boys  are  here  to  stay,  and  if  you  keep  up 
with  us,  you’ve  got  to  hustle.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  replied  the  foreman,  who  was  a  brave,  gen¬ 
erous,  unselfish  kind  of  man.  “You’ve  got  a  fine  engine,  and 
your  boys  seem  to  know  how  to  handle  it.” 

“Well,  what  we  don’t  know  we  are  willing  to  learn,  and  are 
trying  very  hard  to  become  efficient  firemen.” 

The  foreman  of  No.  2  was  a  very  different  sort  of  man. 
He  growled  because  an  unauthorized  fire  company  had  taken 
possession  of  the  nearest  hydrant,  thus  forcing  his  company 
to  get  their  supply  of  water  two  blocks  away.  He  said  noth¬ 
ing,  however,  to  Fred’s  boys  about  it,  but  what  he  said  soon 
reached  their  ears,  and  caused  them  to  laogh. 

“Oh,  we’ll  make  a  lot  of  camels  out  of  them  yet,”  laughed 
Fred. 

“Camels?  What  do  you  mean?”  Phillips  asked. 

“Why,  they’ll  have  to  carry  their  own  water,  just  as  the 
camels  do.” 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  good,  that’s  good!”  and  the  boys  laughed 
very  heartily  over  the  comparison.  Fred  warned  them,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  no  remarks  about  the  other  firemen  that  would 
in  any  way  wound  their  feelings. 

“What  we  want  to  do,”  he  added,  “is  to  do  our  work  so  well 
that  other  people  will  do  the  talking  for  us.  Some  think  we 
are  presumptuous,  and  we  must  do  nothing  to  confirm  their 
belief  in  that  respect.” 

By  this  time  the  boys  had  implicit  confidence  in  Fred’s  pluck 
and  good  judgment,  and  were  ready  at  any  time  to  obey  every 
order  given  by  him,  or  follow  any  suggestions  he  made.  Every 
one  kept  his  uniform  hanging  in  a  separate  closet,  where  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon  it  and  don  it  the  moment  he  dashed 
into  the  engine-house.  Each  one  seemed  to  make  it  a  study 
as  to  how  he  could  save  time  in  his  efforts  to  be  first  at  a  fire. 
Their  experience  at  the  first  fire  made  them  feel  proud  of  their 
success  in  beating  the  other  two  engines. 

A  day  or  so  after  the  first  fire,  Fred  was  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  Eatonton  House,  talking  with  one  of  the  guests, 
when  Alderman  Williams  came  by  and  said: 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  I  want  you  and  your  boys  to  stop  hitting 
at  me  in  the  way  you  do.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  none  of  you  can  open  your  mouths  in  public  without 
sneering  at  the  members  of  the  City  Council,  and  me  in  par¬ 
ticular.  We  try  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it,  and  this 
way  of  being  sneered  at  by  a  lot  of  boys,  who  don’t  like  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  Council,  is  going  to  make  trouble  for 
some  of  you.” 

“See  here,  Mr.  Williams,”  replied  Fred,  “an  official  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  character,  and  his  official  acts  and  utterances  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  comment  and  criticism.  You  have  sneered  at  our 
boys,  called  them  children,  and  advised  us  to  buy  our  own 
to>s.  V  e  ve  bought  the  toy  and  are  having  a  good  deal  of 
fun  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  having  a  lot  of  fun 
with  you,  and  are  going  to  keep  it  up.  When  you  run  for 
office  again  in  this  town,  we’ll  have  more  fun  with  you  than 
the  sun  ever  shone  on.” 

“Oh,  you  will,  eh?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I’m  willing  to  give  you  my  note  to  that  effect  ” 

“A  minor’s  note  isn’t  worth  anything,”  sneered  the  aider- 


very  unprintable  expressions,  at  Which  Fred  merely  laughed 
and  remarked  that  it  wa3  a  pity  that  the  good  people  of  Eaton¬ 
ton  had  such  a  dirty  mouthpiece  in  the  City  Council,  where¬ 
upon  Williams  attempted  to  slap  his  face.  Fred  parried  the 
blow  and  the  alderman  repeated  it  several  times. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked  banteringly.  “1 
don’t  believe  you  could  hit  a  barn  door.” 

Then  the  alderman,  exasperated  at  his  inability  to  slap  his 


face,  aimed  a  furious  blow  with  the  intention  of  knocking  him 


down.  Fred  parried  it  and,  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  boxed 
both  ears  for  him,  knocking  his  hat  off  his  head.  He  followed 
it  up  with  lightning-like  rapidity  until  he  had  rained  nearly 
a  dozen  blows  on  the  alderman’s  ears. 


“There!  Didn’t  I  tell  you  so?”  he  exclaimed,  stepping  back 
1  a  few  paces,  and  looking  at  the  enraged  city  official. 

By  this  time  the  alderman  was  satisfied  that  he  couldn’t 
strike  Fred,  so  he  looked  around  for  a  stone;,  but  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  none  in  'sight,  so  Fred  suggested  that  he  go  and 
get  a  gun.  At  that  moment,  however,  a  policeman  appeared, 
and  the  alderman  picked  up  his  hat  and  went  inside  the  hotel. 

“What’s  the  trouble  here?”  the  policeman  asked. 

“Alderman  Williams  had  a  fit,  but  I  believe  he’s  over  with 
!  it  now,”  replied  Fred,  “but  it  was  funny  while  it  lasted.” 

The  crowd  of  thirty  or  forty  people  who  had  hastily  gathered 
in  front  of  the  hotel  chuckled  and  laughed  at  Fred’s  reply  to 
the  policeman,  who  went  into  the  hotel  to  see  how  the  aider- 
man  was.  He  found  that  he’d  gone  into  the  bar-room  and, 
eager  to  show  liis  interest  in  one  of  the  members  of  the  City 
Council,  the  officer  followed  him  in  there  to  ask  him  how  he 
|  felt, 

“Oh,  you  go  to  everlasting  thunder!”  blurted  out  Williams, 
who  thought  the  policeman  was  trying  to  insult  him,  where¬ 
upon  the  blue  coat  hastily  departed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  man.” 


man. 


“That  depends  altogether  upon  who  the  minor  is  ”  retorted 
Fred.  “I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  can  get  his  note 
discounted  at  the  bank,  and  as  for  being  able  to  take  care  of 
myself,  I  can  give  you  references  who  will  satisfy  you  on  that 

“I  don’t  need  any  references  as  to  your  impudence  ”  re¬ 
torted  the  alderman,  who  was  getting  hot  under  the  collar 

“No,  I  presume  not,  but  we  Intend  to  refer  to  you  on  all  oc¬ 
casions.  ” 

“Well,  see  here,  now;  the  next  time  you  use  my  name  pub¬ 
licly  I’ll  raise  you  off  the  ground  by  your  ears,  and  don’t  you 

forget  it.” 

“Hang  me  up  by  the  ears,  eh?”  laughed  Fred,  In  a  very 
tantalizing  way.  “Why,  you  couldn’t  get  your  fingers  on  one  of 
my  ears  if  you  tried  it  a  week;  while  on  the  other  hand  I  can 
box  yours  at  the  rate  of  twenty  times  a  minuto  while  von  am 
trying  to  pull  mine.” 

That  was  too  much  for  the  alderman,  who  blurted  out  some 


After  his  encounter  with  Williams  in  front  of  the  Eatonton 
House,  Fred  repaired  to  Ballard’s  office  where  he  met  Mr.  Hay¬ 
den,  whose  wife  and  daughter  he  had  rescued  from  their  burn¬ 
ing  residence. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,”  said  the  gentleman,  “I’ve  taken  another 
house  and  moved  into  it,  and  to-night  a  few  of  our  friends 
are  coming  in  for  a  little  house  warming.  I  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  my  wife  and  daughter  to  see  that  you  are  present. 
Neither  of  them  are  very  strong,  for  my  wife  has  been  in  bed 
nearly  all  the  time  since  the  fire,  but  our  friends  insist  on 
coming  in,  so  you  must  be  on  hand.  Eugene  will  pilot  the  way 
for  you.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  be  there,”  and  a  little  later 
he  asked  Eugene  if  his  sister,  Irene,  was  going  to  be  present. 

“Yes,  and  Myrtle,  too,”  replied  Eugene. 

“Well,  then,  tell  them  both  to  wait  till  I  get  to  the  house, 
so  I  can  gather  them  under  my  wings  and  see  them  safely 
there  and  back.” 

“All  right.” 

About  an  hour  later  Mr.  Hayden  returned  to  the  office  with 
a  troubled  look  on  his  fa.ee. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  I’ve  invited  Alderman  Williams  to  be 
present  to-night  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  I’ve  just 
learned  of  the  trouble  between  him  and  yourself  in  front  of  the 
Eatonton  House.  I  hope  if  you  two  meet  this  evening  there 
will  be  no  trouble.” 

“None  whatever,”  laughed  Fred,  “so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  don’t  believe  the  alderman  himself  cares  to  renew  It, 
I  think,  though,  if  you  will  let  him  know  that  I  am  to  be  there, 
he'll  stay  away;  for  he  doesn’t  love  me  very  much,  I’m  quite 
sure,  and  I’m  not  wearing  any  crape  on  my  arm  mourning  for 
him.  If,  however,  you  think  it  best,  I  will  stay  away  myself.” 

“No,  no,  no,  that  wouldn’t  do.  I’ll  go  and  tell  him  that  you 
are  to  be  present,  and  he  will  probably  have  the  good  sense 
to  stay  at  home.” 

“Oh,  tell  him  to  be  present,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’ll  do  all  I 
can  to  entertain  him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  be  civil  himself. 
He  tried  a  half  dozen  times  to  slap  my  face  this  morning  be¬ 
fore  I  boxed  his  ears  for  him.  There  will  be  no  trouble  unless 
he  makes  it  himself.” 

“I’ll  so  and  see  him  anyway,”  said  Hayden,  turniug  and 

leaving  the  office. 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,”  exclaimed  Eugene,  "that’s  the  best 
news  I've  heard  in  a  year.  How  did  It  come  about?" 

Fred  told  the  story,  and  young  Ballard  was  so  pleased  ovsr 
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it.  that  all  the  rest  of  the  clay  there  was  a  broad  smile  on  his 
face. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Fred  went  around  to  the  engine- 
house  and  told  Miller,  the  driver,  that  he^was  to  be  absent  that 
evening,  and  that  if  an  alarm  was  given  the  assistant  foreman 
would  take  charge  of  the  company  till  he  could  join  them. 

That  evening  he  called  at  the  Ballard  residence  and  escorted 
Irene  to  the  new  home  of  the  Haydens,  while  Eugene  took 
charge  of  Myrtle. 

On  reaching  the  Hayden  residence  they  found  quite  a  party 
of  young  people  of  both  sexes  present,  nearly  all  of  whom 
Fred  had  met  before.  What  few  he  had  not  met  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Hayden  entered  the  par¬ 
lor,  took  Fred  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  another  room, 
where  Mrs.  Hayden  and  her  daughter,  Emily,  were  waiting 
to  see  him. 

“This  is  my  wife,”  said  Mr.  Hayden,  introducing  Fred  to  the 
elder  lady,  whose  face  he  instantly  recognized. 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Hayden,”  returned  Fred  very 
politely,  extending  his  hand.  “We’ve  met  before,  I  believe, 
when  it  was  a  great  deal  warmer  than  it  is  now.” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  taking  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and 
pouring  out  a  torrent  of  grateful  expressions  for  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  he  had  rendered  her. 

“Now,  my  dear  madam,”  said  he,  “I  know  just  how  you  feel, 
and  hope  you  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  utterance  to 
a  single  expression  of  gratitude  for  what  I  did.  It  is  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  true  manhood  always  to  succor  those  in  distress.  I 
am  as  glad  that  I  was  able  to  render  you  assistance  as  you 
could  be  to  receive  it,”  and  with  that  he  turned  and  extended 
his  hand  to  Emily,  without  being  introduced,  saying: 

“I  see  you  are  all  right.  I  thought  of  yfiu  many  times,  for 
your  cool,  calm  courage  at  a  trying  moment.,  I  thought  you 
were  braver  than  I.” 

“My!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  was  frightened  almost  to  death!” 

“Yes,  at  first,  I’ve  no  doubt  you  were,  judging  from  the  way 
you  and  your  mother  screamed  at  the  window  for  help.  Cer¬ 
tainly  you  both  have  splendid  voices,”  whereat  mother  and 
daughter  laughed,  and  Emily  remarked: 

“We  did  our  best,  and  as  our  voices  succeeded  in  bringing 
you  to  our  rescue,  I  think  I  ought  to  feel  proud  of  it.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I’ve  been  wanting  to  hear  you  sing  ever  since 
then,  and  if  you’ll  come  into  the  parlor,  we’ll  have  some  mu¬ 


sic.” 

With  that  the  mother  and  daughter  accompanied  him  and 
Mr.  Hayden  to  the  large  parlor,  where  they  found  that  other 
couples  had  arrived,  and  more  introductions  took  place.  It 
was  a  pleasant  gathering,  and  a  spirit'  of  hilarity  pervaded 
all.  Songs  were  sung,  recitations  followed,  and  then  refresh¬ 
ments.  It  was  near  about  midnight  when  the  party  broke  up. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Hayden?”  Irene  Ballard  asked 
Fred  on  the  way  back  home. 

“I  like  her  very  much,”  he  replied.  “She’s  a  very  sweet 
girl,  well  informed  and  unassuming.” 

“Do  you  think  her  beautiful?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  as  under  no  circumstances  would  he  have 
had  said  “no”  to  such  a  question. 

His  answer  was  not  very  pleasing  to  Irene,  but  Fred  was  not 
aware  of  that.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  speak  flatteringly  of  the 
sex  at  all  times,  and  to  show  the  utmost  consideration  for 
every  woman  or  girl  when  he  found  himself  in  her  presence. 

When  he  left  Irene  at  the  door  of  her  home,  she  invited  him 
to  call  the  next  evening,  saying  that  a  few  friends  would  be 
present  and  that  they  expected  a  pleasant  time. 

*  -Thank  you,  I  shall  be  sure  to  call  unless  there  is  a  fire,” 
and  with  that  he  bowed,  passed  down  the  stoop  and  started 
for  his  hotel.  His  route  took  him  within  a  block  of  the  en¬ 


gine-house. 

“I  wonder  if  any  of  the  boys  are  up  yet,”  he  asked  him¬ 
self  “I’ll  go  round  and  see,”  and  he  turned  the  corner  just 
as  the  gT^at  fire-bell  sent  out  an  alarm  over  the  entire  city. 
He  so  rang  forward,  and  in  a  few  seconds  reached  the  engine- 
ho,J>  where  he  saw  Joe  Miller  spring  upon  the  seat  ready  to 
dash  out  with  the  engine.  About  half  the  members  of  the  com- 
r  anv  were  present,  some  of  whom  had  retired  to  their  cots  up¬ 
stairs  a  I  it  He  while  before.  He  dashed  for  his  uniform,  which 
hc.  ^npzorTt o  don  just  in  time  to  rush  out  with  the  engine. 

"Whore  ic  the  fire?”  he  called  out  to  Miller. 

-In  the  Second  Ward,”  replied  Joe. 

-rot  to  it  a*’  quick  os  you  can,  then,”  and  he  sprang  upon 
tvr  Platform  behind  the  engine,  standing  alongside  the  fire- 
♦hoy  dashed  through  the  street.  The  ladder  truck  was 

t  rjr  behind  coming  at  full  speed. 

ft  r-ilto  a  run  to  the  fire,  which  was  in  a  large,  three- 

r  frame  ho  iae,  but  they  were  the  first  to  reach  it.  Screams 


were  heard  from  one  of  the  upper  floors,  for  the  entire  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  in  flames. 

“Throw  on  the  water,  boys!”  Fred  called  out.  “Up  with  the 
ladder  here,  quick!  ” 

A  stream  of  water  was  thrown  on  the  flames,  breaking  the 
window  glass  as  it  struck  it  with  tremendous  force.  At  one 
of  the  windows  a  woman  was  seen  in  her  night  robe  screaming 
for  help.  A  ladder  was  run  up  against  the  window,  and  Fred 
started  to  ascend;  when  half  way  up  a  man  was  seen  coming 
out,  who  descended.  Meeting  Fred,  he  yelled  at  him  to  get 
out  of  the  way. 

“Not  on  your  life!”  returned  Fred;  “there’s  a  woman  up 
there!  ”  The  man  raised  his  foot  and  gave  him  a  kick  on  his 
shoulder  that  came  within  an  ace  of  knocking  him  off  the 
ladder.  Fred  seized  him  by  the  ankle,  but  found  him  so 
strong  and  kicking  so  vigorously  that  he  had  to  swing  around 
under  the  ladder  to  let  him  pass  down.  Then  he  climbed 
through  the  rung3,  ascended  to  the  window,  where  he  found  a 
woman  frantically  screaming  for  help. 

“Come!  come!  madam,”  said  he,  catching  her  by  the  arm; 
“keep  cool  now,  and  we’ll  get  you  down  all  right.”  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pulling  her  through,  but  she  was  so  nervous  she 
didn’t  seem  to  understand  a  single  thing  he  said  to  her,  so 
he  had  to  sustain  her  entire  weight  with  his  right  arm,  which 
encircled  her  waist,  and  thus  descend  to  the  ground  with  her. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder  when  he  heard 
another  voice  at  the  same  window  screaming  out: 

“Save  me!  Save  me!”  He  released  his  hold  on  the  woman, 
ran  up  the  ladder  again,  with  cat-like  agility;  but  before  he 
reached  the  window  the  young  girl  was  lying  across  the  sill  in 
a  dead  faint.  He  drew  her  out  and  descended  with  her,  passing 
through  a  sheet  of  flame  which  shot  out  and  almost  enveloped 
them  from  the  first  story  window.  Part  of  her  nightdress 
flamed  up,  and  her  hair,  which  was  flowing^  loose,  took  fire. 
He  snatched  his  helmet  from  his  head,  placed  it  on  hers,  and 
thus  saved  her  tresses  from  further  damage.  When  he  reached 
the  ground  a  wild  cheer  went  up  from  the  crowd  which  had 
hastily  gathered,  and  a  man  rushed  up,  seized  his  hand,  and 
exclaimed: 

“You’ve  saved  my  wife  and  child.  Heaven  alone  knows 
how  much  I  thank  you!” 

Fred  looked  at  him  and,  to  his  profound  astonishment,  rec¬ 
ognized  Alderman  Williams,  who  was  hatless  and  coatless. 

“Great  Scott!  Alderman,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  didn’t  know  it 
was  you,  or  I  ’yrould  have  hurled  you  from  the  ladder  in  tjie 
hope  of  breaking  your  cowardly  neck.  You  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  name  of  man,  for  you  were  the  first  to  descend  the  ladder, 
leaving  your  wife  and  daughter  to  their  fate,”  and  with  that 
he  turned  away  to  give  orders  to  the  man  at  the  nozzle,  where 
to  throw  bis  stream  of  water.  The  ether  fire  companies  had 
arrived,  and  now  the  three  streams  were  flooding  the  entire 
building.  It  was  too  much  for  the  flames,  which  were  scon 
suppressed,  but  a  great  cloud  of  dense  smoke  went  up  from 
it;  still  they  poured  the  water  on  until  the  smoke  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  clouds  of  steam.  The  building  was  badly  damaged, 
but  had  only  one  fire-engine  been  present  the  destruction 
would  have  been  complete. 

“Say,  Fred,”  exclaimed  young  Ballard,  as  they  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  streams  of  water  playing  on  the  smouldering  embers, 
“what  was  that  you  said  to  the  alderman?” 

“I  told  him  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  man  for  com¬ 
ing  down  thS  ladder  and  leaving  his  wife .  and  daughter  be¬ 
hind.  Had  I  known  who  he  was  when  I  met  him  on  the 
ladder  I  would  have  thrown  him  off.  He  gave  me  a  terrific 
kick  on  the  shoulder  that  came  very  near  knocking  me  off.” 

Just  then  the  fireman  of  Fire  Company  No.  1  came  up  to 
Fred  and  congratulated  him  on  again  being  the  first  to  reach 
the  fire. 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Fred,  “we  are  going  to  do  that  every 
time.  We  got  here  just  in  time  to  save  the  family,  for  it 
seems  they  were  sound  asleep  when  the  fire  broke  out.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  foreman,  “I  learned  from  a  servant  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  lamp  exploding,  which  gave  the  fire  a  very 
rapid  headway.” 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  alderman?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?  What  about  him?” 

“Why,  when  the  ladder  was  run  up  to  the  window  he 
scrambled  out,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  behind,  and 
fought  with  me  for  the  possession  of  the  ladder  to  save  him¬ 
self.” 

“Great  Scott!  Ho  muBt  have  lost  his  head  entirely.” 

“I  guess  so,  but  it  was  the  most  shameful  exhibition  of 
cowardice  I  ever  saw.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have  stood 
there  and  passed  the  wife  and  daughter  out  even  while  the 
flames  were  eating  the  flesh  off  of  their  backs.” 
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“I’m  astonished!”  said  the  foreman.  “We  didn’t  get  here 
In  time  to  see  that.” 

“Well,  you  were  lucky  not  to  see  it.  It  was  enough  to  make 
a  man  blush  for  his  species.” 

The  Aru  occurred  at  such  a  late  hour  in  the  night  that  the 
nows  of  it  was  not  in  the  morning  paper,  but  it  was  the  talk 
of  the  town,  for  on  the  night  of  the  very  day  of  Fred’s  en¬ 
counter  with  the  alderman,  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  reporter  and  others  came  to  Fred  for 
particulars,  and  he  boldly  denounced  the  alderman  as  the 
meanest  coward  he  had  ever  met  in  all  his  life;  that  he  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  man.  His  bold  language  surprised 
many,  but  they  little  knew  his  indomitable  spirit.  Some  of 
the  aldermen’s  friends  rebuked  him  for  wThat  they  called  his 
intemperate  language,  and  he  turned  upon  them  with: 

“Intemperate  language!  Why,  there  is  no  combination  of 
■words  in  the  dictionary  that  can  express  adequately  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  such  a  man!  I  regret  that  my  command  of  language 
does  not  enable  me  to  give  full  expression  to  my  contempt 
for  him.  He  actually  kicked  and  fought  me  as  I  was  trying 
to  get  at  his  wife  and  daughter  to  save  them.  He  was  will¬ 
ing  for  them  to  perish  that  he  might  escape,  and  I  repeat 
that  there  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  that  ade¬ 
quately  describes  such  a  creature;  and  I  can  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  any  man  who  attempts  to  excuse  his  conduct.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  blurted  out  a  big,  brawny  fellow,  who  -was 
one  of  the  alderman’s  ward  heelers,  “you  want  to  go  slow  on 
that  sort  of  talk.  I’m  a  friend  of  the  alderman,  and  won’t 
have  it.” 

“All  right,”  returned  Fred,  “what  I  have  said  about  the 
alderman  you  may  consider  as  having  been  said  about  you, 
for  you  are  two  of  a  kind.” 

“Oh,  I  am,  am  I?”  and  with  that  the  man  aimed  a  blow  at 
Fred,  who  wras  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation.  He 
parried  it  and  landed  a  blow  on  the  man’s  face  that  sent  him 
staggering.  He  followed  it  up  and  rained  blow  after  blow 
upon  him  till  he  went  down  in  a  heap;  then  he  spat  upon 
him,  exclaiming: 

“He  is  another  of  the  Williams  breed.  A  contemptible 
brute,  whose  shape  is  an  insult  to  the  human  race.” 

The  ward  heeler’s  friends  picked  him  up  and  led  him  away, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  his  face  -was  swollen  till  none  would 
have  recognized  him,  for  Fred  had  struck  with  all  his  force. 

In  commenting  on  the  fire  the  Eatonton  papers  made  no 
mention  of  the  alderman’s  conduct,  nor  of  Fred’s  fierce  de¬ 
nunciation  of  him.  He  was  a  politician  of  considerable  in¬ 
fluence,  hence  his  power  was  feared  by  a  good  many  people. 
Fred,  however,  had  no  fear  of  him  or  of  his  friends  or  in¬ 
fluence,  for  he  remarked,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  in  front 
of  the  Eatonton  House,  that  the  re-election  of  such  a  man  as 
Williams  to  any  official  position  in  Eatonton  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  city,  and  that  he  couldn’t  conceive  how  a  self- 
respecting  man  could  vote  for  him,  “and  I,  for  one,”  he  added, 
“will  never  hesitate  to  express  supreme  contempt  for  any 
man  who  advocates  his  election.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  FRED  WORKED  A  BLUFF. 

The  incidents  growing  out  of  the  fire  at  Alderman  Williams’ 
residence  created  a  widespread  sensation.  A  good  many 
people  thought  that  the  alderman  had  lost  his  head  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  on  account  of  having  been  sud¬ 
denly  aroused  by  the  fire,  and  had  sought  to  escape,  thinking 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  already  done  so,  and  that 
Fearnot  ,was  unjust  in  his  denunciation  of  him.  It  turned 
out  that  the  alderman  himself  had  given  that  explanation  as 
an  excuse  for  his  conduct.  He  stated  to  a  number  of  his 
friends  that  he  was  a  hard  sleeper,  and  that  while  his  wife 
was  screaming  for  help  he  was  still  snoring  away  until  al¬ 
most  strangled  by  the  smoke;  that  wrhen  he  did  awake  he 
staggered  to  the  window,  instinctively,  so  blinded  by  the 
smoke  that  he  really  couldn’t  see  it.  He  remembered  hearing 
his  wife  scream,  but  was  unable  to  see  her  and  didn’t  know 
where  she  was.  He  didn’t  even  see  the  ladder,  and  when  he 
climbed  out  of  the  window  it  was  with  the  intention  of  leap 
ing  to  the  ground,  but  on  feeling  the  ladder  he  began  to  de¬ 
scend  as  fast  as  he  could,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was 
doing. 

His  explanation  seemed  plausible  to  his  friends,  but  his 
political  opponents  laughed  and  shook  their  heads,  while 
Fred  continued  boldly  to  denounce  him  as  a  cowardly  brute, 


and  that  he  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  thrash  him 
every  morning  before  breakfast  every  day  in  the  year,  Sun¬ 
days  included;  and  the  members  of  his  fire  company  backed 
him  up.  The  feeling  ran  high,  and  several  personal  en¬ 
counters  resulted  from  it  during  the  week  that  followed. 
The  alderman  soon  saw  that  the  boys  had  raised  a  storm 
that  threatened  to  ruin  his  political  prospects.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  apologize  to  Fred  for  kicking  him  when  on  the 
ladder,  so  he  appeared  one  evening  at  the  Eatonton  House, 
and  on  seeing  Fred  there  walked  up  to  him,  extended  hi3 
hand,  saying: 

“Fearnot,  I  owe  you  an  apology,  notwithstanding  the  hard 
things  you  have  said  about  me.” 

Fred  looked  at  him  without  taking  his  hand,  and  remarked: 

“I  won’t  receive  an  apology  from  a  man  like  you;  you  are 
the  poorest  apology  of  a  man  I  ever  met,”  and  with  that  he 
turned  and  walked  away. 

The  alderman  had  gained  his  point,  for  it  made  him  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  who  approved  of  what  he  did,  and  disapproved 
Fred’s  action. 

“I’m  afraid  you  made  a  mistake  there,  Fearnot,”  said 
Mr.  Hayden,  when  he  heard  of  it,  “for  a  gentleman  is  in 
honor  bound  to  accept  an  apology  when  tendered.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that,”  returned  Fred,  “but  I  for  one  can 
never  accept  ap  apology  from  such  a  man.  I  can  forgive  him 
his  kicking  me  on  the  ladder,  as  that  is  a  personal  matter, 
but  his  leaving  his  family  to  their  fate  is  unpardonable,  and 
one  who  can  forgive  that  exhibits  a  weakness  of  which  he 
should  be  ashamed.” 


“Well,”  remarked  Mr.  Hayden,  “his  apology  to  you  was  for 
his  kicking  you.” 

“Oh,  I  entertain  no  grudge  on  that  score;  it’s  my  insuper¬ 
able  aversion  to  a  man  who  can  desert  his  wife  and  child  in 
the  face  of  such  a  peril.  He  can  give  utterance  to  no  lan¬ 
guage  that  will  wipe  out  that  stain  upon  his  character.  It 
will  follow  him  to  his  grave,  for  when  a  man  marries  he 
pledges  every  fiber  of  his  manhood  to  the  protection  of  the 
woman  who  has  placed  her  life  and  happiness  in  his  hands, 
and  I  would  feel  that  to  touch  the  hand  of  such  a  man  as  he 
would  leave  a  stain  upon  it  that  could  never  be  erased.” 

Every  word  he  uttered  was  repeated  by  those  who  heard 
it,  and  so  the  flames  of  ill  feeling  were  fanned  daily,  until 
there  were  two  factions  in  the  city,  as  nearly  everybody  took 
sides  either  in  denouncing  or  defending  the  alderman.  The 
younger  element  of  both  sexes,  however,  -were  almost  solid 
in  their  admiration  and  support  of  Fred’s  engine  company. 

One  afternoon  Irene  Ballard,  and  another  young  lady, 
dropped  into  the  real  estate  office  to  get  a  check  from  her 
father,  and  seeing  Fred  there,  told  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  that  she  had  met  Alderman  Williams’  daughter, 
and  the  poor  girl  cried  bitterly  over  the  state  of  feeling  that 
existed  between  him  and  her  father.  Said  she: 

“She  and  her  mother  feel  grateful  to  you  for  saving  them 
from  the  fire,  and  are  anxious  to  tell  you  so,  and  they  are 
deeply  grieved  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  see  you.” 

“Please  say  to  them  for  me  that  I  appreciate  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  is  on  their  account  alone  that  I  have  spoken 
so  strongly  against  the  conduct  of  the  alderman,  and  that 
under  similar  circumstances  I  would  again  risk  my  life  for 
them;  that  for  the  sake  of  my  mother  I  honor  all  the  sex,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  whatever  trouble  exists  between  the  aider- 
man  and  myself,  they  will  not  consider  themselves  in  any 
way  concerned.  Were  my  own  father  to  behave  as  he  did 
I  would  denounce  him  as  strongly  as  I  have  the  alderman; 
but  I  thank  heaven  that  I  haven’t  such  a  man  for  a  father. 
Now,  where  are  you  two  yoimg  ladies  bound?” 


“We  are  going  shopping,”  said  Irene. 

“Well,  suppose  you  put  that  off  until  to-morrow,  as  Eugent 
and  I  have  to  drive  out  in  the  country,  to  look  at  a  piece  ol 
property,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  father: 
if  you  two  will  accompany  us  we’ll  take  a  carriage  and  com 
bine  business  with  pleasure.” 

Irene  looked' at  her  companion  and  asked: 

“Shall  we  go  with  them,  Mabel?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  other. 

“Very  well,  then;  I’ll  send  around  to  the  livery  stable  and 
get  the  best  turnout  they’ve  got,”  and  in  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  the  carriage  was  at  the  door.  They  wore 
driven  out  into  the  country  a  couple  of  miles,  laughing  and 
chatting  gaily  all  the  way,  and  stopped  at  a  farmhouse  on 
the  property  in  question. 

Just  as  the  carriage  stopped  a  large  dog  came  hounding 
out  through  the  gate,  barking  furiously,  causing  the  horses 
to  rear  and  plunge  in  a  way  that  threatened  the  destruction 
oi  the  carriage.  The  driver  leaped  from  his  seat,  rau  to 
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his  horses’  heads,  seized  the  bits  and,  while  he  had  a  firm 
grip,  they  actually  lifted  him  off  his  feet  several  times.  The 
girls  screamed  and  would  not  think  of  alighting  from  the  ear¬ 
ring  for  the  danger  from  the  dog  seemed  fully  as  great  as 
irom  the  maddened  steeds.  The  farmer  was  not  in  the  house, 
but  the  wife  and  two  children  appeared  at  the  door,  who 
called  in  vain  to  the  dog. 

“Say!”  sang  out  the  driver  to  Fred,  “somebody  will  be 
hurt  if  that  dog  isn’t  driven  away,”  whereupon  Fred  sprang 
out,  picked  up  a  stone  and  motioned  as  if  to  throw  it  at  the  , 
clog,  but  the  brute  charged  on  him — a  large,  fierce  yard-dog,  j 
who  had  long  been  the  sole  protection  of  the  family  against  ! 
tramps.  To  protect  himself,  Fred  hurled  the  stone  with  a  : 
deadly  aim,  striking  the  dog  squarely  on  the  head.  He  rolled 
ever  with  a  yelp,  and  inside  of  five  minutes  was  dead. 

“Oh  my!*’  exclaimed  the  farmer’s  wife,  running  out  of  the 
house.  “What  have  you  done?” 

“I  guess  I’ve  killed  him,”  said  Fred,  “such  a  dog  as  that 
should  be  kept  chained  up,”  and  with  that  he  ran  to  the 
assistance  of  the  driver,  and  they  succeeded  in  calming  the 
frightened  horses,  after  about  ten  minutes.  By  that  time  the 
farmer  came  up  from  where  he  had  been  at  wrork  in  the  fields, 
a  little  distance  back  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

“Joe,”  said  his  wife,  “they've  killed  Brutus.” 

“Who  did  it?”  the  farmer  asked. 

“I  did,”  answered  Fred;  “he  attacked  the  horses,  and  then 
flew  at  me  when  I  attempted  to  drive  him  away.  Why  didn’t 
you  keep  him  tied  up?” 

Just  then  Eugene  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  said  to 
the  farmer: 

“I’m  sorry  it  happened,  Mr.  Morgan,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  The  gate  was  open,  and  he  rushed  out,  attacked  the 
horses,  and  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  keep  them  from  run¬ 
ning  away.” 

“Well,  who  pays  for  him?”  blurted  out  the  farmer.  “I 
wouldn’t  have  taken  $100  for  that  dog,  for  he’s  the  only  pro¬ 
tection  for  my  family  against  tramps.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  going  forward,  “we  are  not 
tramps,  nor  were  we  on  your  land.  Fm  sorry  it  happened; 

I  know  the  value  of  a  good  dog.  I  picked  up  the  stone  and 
motioned  at  him  to  drive  him  away,  but  he  charged  on  me 
till  he  was  within  five  or  six  feet  of  me,  and  as  I  am  not 
furnishing  meals  for  dogs,  I  fed  him  the  stone.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you’ll  pay  for  him,”  said  Morgan. 

“I  will  do  that  cheerfully,”  returned  Fred,  “if  you  can 
find  a  court  who  will  give  judgment  against  me;  I  exercised 
the  right  of  self-defense  when  attacked  on  the  highway.” 

Fred’s  coolness  irritated  the  farmer,  who  was  too  angry 
to  see  the  justness  of  his  defense,  so  he  blurted  out: 

“I  don’t  want  any  judgment.  Nobody  can  sue  a  boy  in 
court;  so  if  you  don’t  pay  for  him  I’ll  take  it  out  of  your 
hide.” 

“Well,  my  hide  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  dog’s,” 
returned  Fred,  “and  if  you  can  collect  It  that  way  I’m  per¬ 
fectly  willing  for  you  to  do  so.” 

“Oh,  don’t  have  any  trouble  about  it,  please,”  put  in  Eu¬ 
gene,  “father  sent  us  out  here  to  see  you  about  the  property, 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  I  presume  he  will  make  it  all  right  with  you 
about  the  dog.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred,  “that  is  a  little  matter  between  us; 
your  father  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

Regardless  of  the  presence  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  the  farmer  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abusive  language 
that  frightened  the  two  girls  almost  into  hysterics. 

“See  here,  now;  just  let  up  on  that  sort  of  talk,”  said 
Fred,  “and  collect  your  full  charge  of  the  dog  out  of  me.” 

“I’ll  do  it!”  replied  Morgan,  rushing  at  Fred  like  a  mad 
steer.  The  next  moment  he  found  himself  lying  flat  on  his 
back  on  the  ground,  at  which  the  two  girls  screamed  lustily. 

“Keep  quiet,  please,”  laughed  Fred,  “or  you’ll  frighten  the 
horses.’’  The  next  moment  he  turned  to  the  driver  and 
* 

“Lead  them  about  fifty  yards  out  of  the  way  and  Til  fan 
som*  good  sense  into  this  fellow.”  The  driver  quickly  led  his 
horses  a  little  distance  up  the  road  while  Eugene  remained  to 
what  would  follow. 

Morgan  rose  to  his  feet,  rushed  at  him  again  with  a  fierce 

‘  w]  He  had  twice  the  strength  of  Fred,  but  knew  nothing 
about  how  to  apply  it,  so  he  was  knocked  about  right  and 
Wt  like  a  football.  Try  hard  as  he  would  he  couldn’t  touch 
the  youth,  for  Fred  knew  that  if  once  he  was  in  his  grasp 
It  would  go  hard  with  him;  so  he  leaped  about  and  landed 
blows  h^-re  and  there  until  Morgan  stopped  and  stared  at  him, 
whil"  his  wife  ran  back  Into  the  house  and  reappeared  at  the 
door  with  a  gun  in  her  hands,  screaming  out: 


“Let  my  man  alone,  or  I’ll  shoot  you!” 

“I’m  not  bothering  your  man,”  laughed  Fred.  “Let  him 
collect  his  debt.” 

“Bring  that  gun  here,  Maria!”  called  out  Morgan,  and 
she  started  on  a  run  toward  the  gate  with  the  gun.  Fred 
coolly  placed  his  hand  back  in  his  hip-pocket,  as  if  to  draw 
a  revolver,  and  remarked: 

“Now,  look  here;  I  don’t  want  to  kill  you,  but  if  your  wife 
passes  the  gate  with  that  gun  I’ll  let  you  have  five  bullets 
right  square  in  your  body.  Tell  her  to  go  back,  now.” 

Morgan  wheeled,  held  up  both  hands,  and  sang  out: 

“Go  back,  Maria,  go  back!”  She  stopped  and  stared  at 
him,  wondering  wliat  ailed  him. 

“Better  go  back,  madam,”  advised  Fred,  “for  if  you  pass  the 
gate  there,  I’ll  draw  my  little  gun  and  make  a  widow  of  you. 
You  two  are  mad  simply  because  I  didn’t  let  your  dog  chew 
me  up,  but  I’m  not  going  around  furnishing  meat  for  every 
dog  that  runs  out  on  the  highway.” 

“Go  back,  Maria!”  repeated  her  husband. 

“Oh,  let  me  shoot  him!”  cried  the  irate  woman. 

“All  right,  blaze  away,”  said  Fred,  “you  don’t  know  how 
to  shoot,  but  I  do.”  ♦ 

Again  Morgan  ordered  his  wife  to  go  back  into  the  house, 
and  she  obeyed,  whereupon  Fred  asked: 

“Well,  how  about  collecting  your  dog  money?” 

“I’ll  sue  you  for  it!”  said  Morgan. 

“Oh,  but  you  can’t  sue  a  minor,”  laughed  Fred;  “you  seem 
to  know  a  little  about  the  law,  so  you’d  better  collect  it  in 
the  way  you  said.” 

“Oh,  come  on,  Fred,”  begged  Eugene,  “let’s  go  back  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.” 

“Oh,  I  want  to  pay  the  debt,  and  I  really  like  Mr.  Morgan’s 
dogged  determination  to  collect  it.  I  don’t  owe  a  dollar  in 
the  world,  and  I  don’t  want  to  leave  here  owing  him  any¬ 
thing.  ” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  pay  for  it?”  Morgan  asked. 

“That’s  just  what  I  want  to  do.  You  said  you’d  take  it 
out  of  my  hide,  and  I’m  willing  for  you  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
you  will  allow  me  to  defend  my  hide?”  ’ 

Morgan  was  beaten,  and  remarked  that  he  didn’t  wish  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Fred,  “I  want  you  to  walk  out  there 
to  the  carriage  and  apologize  to  the  two  young  ladies  for  the 
very  ungentlemanly  language  you  used  in  their  presence.” 

“Oh,  you  go  away,  now;  I  don’t  want  anything  more  to  do 
with  you.” 

“I  can  very  readily  believe  that,  but  if  you  don’t  apologize 
to  them,  I’ll  go  in  for  a  little  bit  of  your  hide;  and  maybe  I’ll 
break  a  few  bones  for  you.  Those  ladies  came  out  under  our 
protection,  and  you’ll  find  it  very  much  to  your  interest  to 
apologize  to  them.” 

It  was  a  hard  thing  for  the  mad  farmer  to  do,  but  the 
wonderful  tattoo  Fred  had  played  upon  him  with  his  fists 
satisfied  him  that  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  difficulty  by  apologizing,  so  he  went  over  to 
where  the  carriage  stood,  and  asked  the  ladies  to  pardon 
him,  as  he  didn’t  know  what  he  was  saying. 

“Certainly,  certainly,”  said  Irene,  “I’m  so  sorry  it  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“So  am  I,”  he  replied,  and  with  that  he  turned  away  and 
went  back  to  the  gate,  while  Fred  and  Eugene  entered  the 
carriage  and  were  rapidly  driven  away. 

“Oh  my!”  exclaimed  Irene,  “I  never  was  so  frightened  in 
all  my  life.”  s- 

“Well,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  haven’t  had  so  much  fun  in  a 
year.  ” 

“Say,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Eugene,  “I’d  give  all  I  ever  expect 
to  be  worth  if  I  could  handle  my  fists  as  you  do.” 

“Oh,  it’s  easy  enough  to  learn,”  he  laughed.  “If  that  fellow 
had  gotten  a  grip  on  me  he  could  have  used  me  up  in  about 
one  minute,  but  I  kept  out  of  his  reach  and  let  him  have  it 
right  and  left,  like  hail  on  a  roof.  I  tell  you  it’s  worth 
something  to  a  boy  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself.” 

“I  should  say  so!”  laughed  Eugene. 

All  the  way  back  to  town  the  girls  showed  the  effects  ol 
the  nervous  excitement  through  which  they  had  passed,  yet 
they  laughed  and  wondered  how  Fred  had  been  able  to  get 
the  best  of  a  big,  strong  man  in  the  way  that  he  had. 

“I  spent  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  took  many  a  hard  thunif 
to  learn  how  to  do  it,”  he  laughed,  “but  I’ve  had  my  money’s 
worth  several  times,  over  the  mistakes  made  by  men  like 
Morgan,  who  were  under  the  impression  that  they  could 
whale  me  with  just  one  hand.” 

“Would  you  have  shot  him?”  Irene  asked,  "if  his  wife  had 
come  out  into  the  road  with  a  gun?” 
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“No,”  he  replied,  “I  haven’t  got  any  revolver  with  me.” 

“What!”  she  exclaimed. 

“No,  that  was  a  square  bluff.” 

“Hanged  if  1  believe  it,”  said  Eugene,  reaching  around  and 
examining  Fred's  hip-pocket  to  satisfy  himself  whether  or 
not  his  assertion  was  true. 

“Oh,  you  may  search  me!”  laughed  Fred.  “I  don’t  carry  a 
gun  at  all.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Eugene.  “That  beats  all 
the  bluffs  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.” 

The  driver  up  on  his  seat  roared  with  laughter,  for  he  heard 
all  that  passed  behind  him  in  the  carriage. 

“Oh,  but  I  heard  you  say  you  had  a  gun,”  said  the  other 
young  lady. 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “that  was  one  of  the  times  when  a 
man  is  justified  in  saying  what  isn’t  so.  I  don’t  believe  the 
recording  angels  will  ever  charge  up  a  lie  of  that  kind  against 
a  fellow.  The  truth  is,  I  was  pretty  badly  scared  when  I 
saw  his  wife  come  out  with  a  gun,  for  I’d  rather  fight  a  dozen 
men  than  one  woman.” 

“What  if  she  had  fired  at  you?”  Irene  asked. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’d  been  pretty  well  peppered  with  the  shot, 
but  I  trusted  to  the  bluff  and  it  worked  beautifully;  yet  if 
she  had  peppered  me  I  would  have  waded  into  him  with  my 
pocket-knife,  and  given  her  quite  a  job  in  sewing  him  up 
again.  I  was  never  licked  by  anybody  in  my  life  but  my 
mother,  and  that  was  when  I  was  a  great  deal  younger  than 
I  am  now.” 

They  returned  to  town  and  Eugene  reported  to  his  father 
the  utter  failure  of  their  business  writh  Morgan,  and  explained 
to  him  the  reason  why. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  said  Ballard,  “you’re  as  bad  as  the  dog.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“follow  me,  boys,  there  are  lives  to  save.” 

Of  course,  the  two  young  ladies  who  accompanied  Fred 
and  Eugene  out  to  the  Morgan  place  had  something  to  talk 
about,  and  it  was  marvelous  the  amount  of  talking  they  did. 
Scores  of  their  girl  friends  called  upon  them  to  hear  their 
story  of  the  fight,  the  killing  of  the  dog,  and  the  bluff  Fred 
had  played  on  the  angry  farmer.  The  coachman  had  his 
story  to  tell,  and  again  young  Fearnot  was  the  sole  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  bustling  little  city.  No  one  had  a  word 
of  blame  for  him.  His  forcing  Morgan  to  apologize  to  the 
two  girls  so  pleased  all  the  women  that  they  fairly  rained 
blessings  upon  his  head. 

Mr.  Ballard,  the  next  day,  drove  out  to  see  Morgan,  and 
found  his  face  black  and  blue  from  the  effects  of  Fred’s  blows. 
Morgan  was  still  angry,  but  for  the  life  of  him  couldn’t 
understand  how  it  was  that  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  had 
been  able  to  do  him  up  so  handsomely.  He  asked  Ballard 
a  great  many  questions  about  him. 

“Oh,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it,”  said  Ballard, 
“he  took  boxing  lessons  in  an  athletic  club,  down  in  New 
York  City,  until  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  self- 
defense.  Mr.  Gresham  and  Alderman  Williams  made  the 
same  mistake  that  you  did.  I  suppose  you’ve  heard  the  story 
about  an  eagle,  who  all  his  life  had  been  catching  rabbits; 
one  day  he  saw  a  cat  asleep  out  in  the  field  on  a  stump,  and 
thinking  it  was  a  rabbit,  swooped  down  on  him,  and  as  he 
was  bearing  him  away  the  cat  turned  and  stripped  nearly  all 
the  feathers  off  him  before  he  could  let  him  go;  then  he 
sailed  away,  lit  high  up  on  an  old  dead  tree,  looked  at  him¬ 
self  and  remarked: 

“Well,  I  never  knew'  a  rabbit  to  behave  that  way  before!” 

“No,  I  never  heard  that,”  said  Morgan,  “but  I  guess  that 
describes  my  case,  for  I  did  intend  to  whale  him  for  killing 
my  dog.” 

“Well,  now,”  said  Ballard,  “you  can’t  blame  a-  man  for 
killing  your  dog  when  he  was  trying  to  bite  him.  You  would 
have  done  the  same  thing." 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  asserted  Morgan,  “but  I’d  rather  have  lost 
any  horse  or  cow  on  my  place  than  that  dog,  and  to  get 
knocked  about  as  I  was  in  the  bargain,  it’s  mighty  hard  to 

bear. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  it  Is,  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do;  if  I  suc¬ 
ceed  in  selling  your  property  I  will  allow  you  $50  for  the 
dog  out  of  my  commission.” 

“All  right,"  said  Morgan,  "but  I  want  to  lick  that  boy,  and 
would  give  $60  myself  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  ” 
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“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  “I  think  he  ought  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  threatening  to  shoot  Joe.” 

“Oh,  well,”  laughed  Ballard,  “he  didn’t  have  any  gun." 

“Oh,  yes,  he  did!  For  he  put  his  hand  back  in  his  pocket 
and  threatened  to  kill  Joe.” 

“That  was  a  bluff,”  laughed  Ballard,  “for  Eugene  searched 
him  in  the  carriage  to  see,  and  the  whole  town  is  laughing 
at  it.” 

“Drat  him!”  she  gasped.  “If  I  had  knowed  that  I  would 
have  peppered  him  from  head  to  foot  myself,”  and  she  was  so 
mad  her  eyes  fairly  snapped;  Morgan  was  still  more  so. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Ballard,  “just  let  the  whole  thing 
drop  where  it  is,  for  there  were  four  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  you  began  the  attack,  and  that  you  told  your  wife  to 
bring  the  gun  and  she  got  it  and  ran  out  to  the  gate  with  R. 
Now,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  they  can  put  you  both  behind 
prison  bars,  for  you  had  a  gun  and  he  didn’t,  so,  you  see,  it 
is  best  to  be  satisfied  and  say  no  more  about  it.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  you  are  right,”  he  said,  “but  it’s  a  hard  thing 
to  do.” 

Ballard  succeeded  in  completing  his  business  arrangement 
with  Morgan  and  returned  to  town. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  city  was  startled  by  the  alarm  of  fire.  All  the 
firemen  were  scattered  about  over  the  town,  visiting  friends 
and  otherwise  enjoying  themselves,  but  at  the  first  tap  of 
the  great  fire-bell  they  went  scurrying  away  to  their  re¬ 
spective  engine-houses,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  fire-en¬ 
gines  went  roaring  through  the  streets  toward  the  scene  of 
the  conflagration,  which  was  right  in  the  business  part  of 
the  city  on  Main  street.  A  high  w'ind  was  blowing,  and  clouds 
of  smoke  swept  eastward  over  the  house-tops,  threatening 
many  a  residence.  The  alarms  were  repeated,  a  signal  to 
the  entire  city  that  a  great  danger  threatened. 

Fearnofs  Engine  Company  was  again  the  first  on  the 
ground,  and  took  possession  of  the  nearest  hydrant,  which 
was  directly  in  front  of  the  store  of  A.  C.  Norman  &  Co. 
The  building  was  four  stories  in  height,  and  the  three  floors 
above  the  store  were  occupied  by  families.  How  the  fire 
started  no  one  seemed  to  know,  but  the  flames,  when  the 
young  firemen  reached  the  spot,  had  completely  enveloped 
the  stairway  leading  from  the  street  to  the  floors  above. 

It  was  Impossible  to  get  up  there  by  that  route.  Screams 
were  heard  from  every  floor,  calling  for  help. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “there’s  no  way  to  get 
up  there!  The  front  part  is  in  flames,  which  keeps  them 
away  from  the  windows.  Give  me  an  axe,  quick!” 

He  dashed  to  the  engine,  seized  an  axe  and  rushed  to  the 
door  of  the  store  of  A.  C.  Norman  &  Co.,  which  was  closed  by 
both  bolt  and  bars. 


Smash!  smash!  smash!  The  door  could  not  long  withstand 
the  terrific  blows  Fred  rained  upon  it. 

“Now,  boys,  follow  me.  There  are  lives  to  save!”  he 
shouted,  and  with  a  few  more  blows  he  smashed  in  the  panel 
of  the  door,  plunged  through,  axe  in  hand,  followed  by  LeRoy 
Phillips,  Eugene  Ballard  and  two  or  three  others. 

Rushing  through  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  store,  he 
found  a  narrow  stairway  which  led  to  the  floor  above,  which 
had  been  built  there  for  the  use  of  a  former  tenant,  whose 
family  lived  above.  A  change  of  tenants,  however,  had  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  nailing  up  of  the  door  until  it  was  like  a  solid 
wall. 


Fred  ran  up  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  others,  to  find  the 
nailed-up  door  an  obstruction  that  seemed  to  defy  them. 

“Stand  back!  Stand  back!  Give  me  room!”  he  cried,  and 
the  boys  backed  down  a  few  steps  to  give  him  room  to  swing 
the  axe.  The  stairway  was  so  narrow  he  could  only  use 
the  axe  by  swinging  it  perpendicularly  over  his  head.’  His 
splendid  muscular  power  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  as  he 
rained  blow  after  blow  upon  the  heavy  door,  he  shattered  it 
almost  to  splinters;  then  using  the  sharp  edge  of  the  axe,  he 
cut.  a  hole  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pass  through  it.  Peer¬ 
ing  through  the  hole,  he  not  only  saw  a  dense  smoke,  but 
heard  the  cries  of  women  and  children  and  the  patter  of 
their  feet  as  they  ran  to  and  fro. 

“Come  on,  boys!”  he  cried,  and  the  others  followed. 

“Collect  all  you  can  find  and  bring  them  here!"  he  ordered, 
and  as  they  dispersed  to  obey,  he  turned  with  the  axe  to  cut 
the  door  away  entirely  so  as  to  afford  a  quick  passage  below. 
He  had  scarcely  cleared  away  the  debris  of  the  door  ere  the 
boys  had  gathered  several  women  and  children;  some  of  the 
little  ones  had  succumbed  and  lay  as  though  dead  in  the  arms 
of  those  who  bore  them. 

"Out  with  them!"  he  yelled,  “and  come  back  as  quick  as 
you  can,”  aud  as  they  passed  out  be  dropped  his  axe,  groping 
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h’’s  way  along  the  hall  till  he  struck  a  flight  of  stairs  leading 
to  the  floor  above.  There  he  found  other  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  He  gathered  up  three  little  cues  iu  his  arms  and  called 
to  two  women,  who  were  screaming  lustily  in  their  terror, 
to  follow  him. 

“My  children!  My  children!”  screamed  one  of  them,  wring¬ 
ing  her  hands.  “Save  them!  Save  them!” 

“I’ve  got  three  in  my  arms,”  he  replied.  “How  many  have 
you?” 

“I’ve  got  two,”  she  said,  but  was  so  blinded  by  smoke  she 
couldn’t  see  one  of  them  to  save  her  life.  The  children  were 
gasping  for  breath. 

"Come!  come!”  he  cried.  “Follow  me!  They  will  all  be 
saved!  ”  The  two  women  followed  him  blindly  down  the 
flight  of  stairs,  for  neither  could  see  for  the  smoke.  He  kept 
his  own  eyes  closed  and  guided  the  two  women  by  constantly 
calling  to  them  to  follow.  Just  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  flight  he  met  two  of  the  boys  to  whom  he  called  out: 

“Bring  out  those  twro  women  behind  me!”  and  rushed  for¬ 
ward  to  -where  he  had  cut  down  the  door,  and  there  met  a 
draft  from  the  store  below  which  blew  the  smoke  back  and 
afforded  them  all  a  breath  of  air  that  seemed  sweeter  than 
any  he  had  ever  breathed  in  his  life.  They  were  soon  taken 
down  into  the  store,  where  the  back  door  had  been  forced 
open,  and  placed  beyond  danger. 

“Come  boys,”  he  called  to  his  two  companions,  “there  are 
others  up  there  whom  wre  must  save,”  and  they  dashed  into 
the  store,  went  bounding  up  the  narrowr  flight  of  stairs  and 
groped  their  way  along  to  the  foot  of  the  next  flight.  Just 
as  they  reached  there  four  women  came  rolling  down  from 
above,  ail  in  a  heap,  gasping  for  breath,  for  they  were  past 
screaming. 

“Here  they  are!”  he  yelled.  “Out  with  them,  quick!”  and 
he  seized  one  of  them  in  his  arms  and  went  staggering  with 
her  back  to  the  door  he  had  cut  away.  She  was  a  large, 
muscular  woman,  who  fought  and  struggled  with  the  fierce 
strength  of  a  brawny  longshoreman.  Once  she  clasped  him 
around  the  neck  with  such  force  as  to  choke  him,  and  in 
trying  to  release  her  grasp  they  fell  to  the  floor;  the  two 
boys,  who  were  behind  him  bringing  the  others,  tumbled  over 
them  and  the  -whole  crowd  went  down  in  a  heap  together. 

Suddenly  the  strong  woman  released  her  grasp  around 
his  neck,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  exclamation: 

“She’s  the  worst  I  ever  struck!” 

He  seized  her  by  one  of  her  arms  and,  by  main  force, 
dragged  her  to  the  door,  where  the  fresh  air  from  below  soon 
revived  her;  but  she  -was  wild  in  her  terror,  and  instead  of 
running  down  the  flight,  she  plunged  head-foremost  and  was 
saved  from  being  killed  by  landing  on  top  of  a  member  of 
one  of  the  old  fire  companies,  who  was  making  his  way  up  to 
assist  in  removing  the  inmates.  It  broke  her  fall  and  also 
broke  him  up  so  completely  as  to  force  him  to  retire. 

When  he  saw  them  safe  belowr,  Fred  waited  and  listened 
until  he  -was  satisfied  there  were  no  more  people  overhead  in 
that  building.  The  flames  had  made  such  headway  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  reach  the  next  floor. 

“Boys,”  he  cried,  “we  must  get  out.  I  don’t  believe  there 
are  any  more  left  inside,  and  we  must  trust  to  the  water.” 

They  made  their  way  out  again,  where  he  saw  the  three 
engines  throwing  their  streams  through  the  windows  and 
clear  up  on  the  roof.  Placing  his  trumpet  to  his  lips,  hetsang 
out: 

“Firemen,  this  building  is  doomed;  the  wind  is  too  much 
for  us;  turn  your  attention  to  confining  the  fire  where  it  is, 
or  else  the  whole  block  will  go.” 

“Are  you  bossing  this  thing?”  the  foreman  of  No.  2  yelled 
at  him. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I  merely  call  your  attention  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.” 

“Well,  you  attend  to  your  business,  and  we’ll  attend  to 
ours,”  returned  the  foreman. 

“Here,  Fearnot,”  called  out  the  foreman  of  No.  1,  “you  are 
right,  we  will  co-operate  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred,  “turn  your  stream  on  that 
building  over  there  and  keep  it  there  or  the  rest  of  the  block 
will  go,”  and  the  streams  from  Fearnot’s  Ehgine  Company 
and  that  of  No.  1  were  turned  on  the  next  building,  while 
that  of  No.  2  kept  pouring  in  through  the  windows  of  the 
burning  building,  doing  no  good  whatever. 

The  town  had  no  fire  chief,  as  the  necessity  for  one  had 
never  become  apparent  to  the  authorities.  The  mayor  of 
the  city,  however,  alarmed  by  the  threatened  danger,  was 
on  the  scene,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  aldermen.  Fred 
rushed  up  to  his  side  and  exclaimed: 

“ilr.  Mayor,  the  Norman  Building  Is  doomed,  and  it  is 


;  utterly  useless  to  throw  a  drop  of  water  on  it;  but  if  we 
•  keep  the  other  buildings  drenched  from  the  rocf  to  the  ground 
we  can  confine  the  fire  where  it  is;  otherwise  the  whole  block 
will  be  swrcpt  away  and  maybe  the  next  one  beyond.” 

“I  believe  you  are  right,”  replied  the  mayor.  “Why  don’t 
you  do  it?” 

“We  are  doing  so,  but  the  foreman  of  No.  2  refused  to 
co-operate  with  us.” 

The  mayor  ran  up  to  the  foreman  of  Engine  No.  2  and 
suggested  to  him  that  he  co-operate  with  the  other  two  com¬ 
panies,  to  save  the  adjoining  buildings.” 

“Time  enough  for  that,”  replied  the  foreman,  “when  it 
catches  fire.” 

“It  will  be  too  late  then,”  retorted  the  mayor.  “Throw 
your  stream  on  that  building!  ” 

“You  are  no  fireman,”  returned  the  foreman.  “You’ve  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  firemen  while  on  duty.” 

The  mayor  himself  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
authority  in  the  matter,  so  he  retired  and  rejoined  the  four 
aldermen  who  accompanied  him  there  and  consulted  with 
them  about  the  matter. 

“Whether  you  have  the  legal  right  or  not,”  said  one  of 
them,  “take  the  responsibility  of  it,  anyway,  and  order  the 
foreman  to  co-operate  with  the  other  two.” 

“I  did  so,”  he  replied,  “but  he  refused  to  obey.”  Just  then 
Fred  rushed  up  again  and  sang  out: 

“Mr.  Mayor,  if  we  don’t  have  another  stream  of  water  on 
the  adjoining  building  there  the  block  will  go.” 

“I  believe  you,  but  Foreman  Hill  refuses  to  obey  my 
order.  ” 

“Then  have  him  removed,”  suggested  Fred. 

The  mayor  hesitated. 

Fred  saw  what  the  trouble  wras,  and  said: 

“Give  me  a  policeman  and  I’ll  remove  him.”  The  mayor 
backoned  to  a  policeman  and  said  to  him: 

“Go  writh  Fearnot  and,  no  matter  -what  happens,  help  him 
out  and  make  any  arrest  he  orders.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  officer,  turning  to  Fred,  who  told  him 
to  follow  him.  He  ran  up  to  the  foreman  of  No.  2  and  said: 

“Mr.  Hill,  the  mayor  orders  that  you  turn  your  stream  on 
the  other  building.” 

“You  attend  to  your  business  and  I’ll  look  after  mine,”  re¬ 
plied  Hill.  > 

Fred  rushed  to  the  nozzleman,  snatched  the  nozzle  from 
his  hand,  saying: 

“Let  me  have  this,”  and  he  immediately  turned  the  stream 
upon  the  other  building. 

With  a  yell  Foreman  Hill  rushed  at  him  to  strike  him  with 
his  trumpet,  but  wras  intercepted  by  the  officer,  who  shook 
his  club  in  his  face  and  sternly  ordered  him  to  stand  back. 

Hill  obeyed. 

“How  about  this,  officer?”  the  nozzleman  asked.  “Fearnot 
has  taken  the  nozzle  from  me.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  officer,  “it’s  by  the  mayor’s 
order.” 

“Here,  nozzleman,”  called  Fred,  “take  hold  here  and  throw 
your  stream  on  the  other  building.  The  mayor  ordered  Hill 
to  do  it,  but  he  refused.  There’s  something  -wrong,  with  him.” 

The  nozzleman  laid  hold  and  held  the  stream  where  Fred 
had  turned  it. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Fred  to  him,  “it’s  the  only  chance  to 
save  the  block.  I  don’t  belong  to  your  company,  but  the 
mayor  sent  an  officer  here  with  me  to  see  that  your  stream 
was  thrown  where  it  is,  and  when  I  took  the  nozzle  from  you 
I  meant  no  disrespect  to  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  the  other.  “If  the  mayor  says 
so,  I’ve  nothing  to  say.  It’s  my  duty  to  obey  orders.” 

“That’s  right!  You’re  a  good  man  and  I’m  your  friend,” 
and  Fred  turned  from  him  to  rejoin  his  own  boys,  but  found 
several  of  the  members  of  No.  2  very  angry  at  what  they 
called  his  interference. 

“It’s  all  right,  men,”  he  replied  to  them.  “What  I  did  -was 
by  order  of  the  mayor,  whom  your  foreman  refused  to  obey 
If  it  isn’t  all  right  he  is  to  blame  and  not  me.” 

It  was  only  by  the  most  tremendous  exertions  that  the  other 
buildings  were  saved  for,  notwithstanding  the  three  streams 
of  water  constantly  pouring  upon  it,  a  part  of  the  burning 
wall  of  the  Norman  Building  fell  against  it.  Quick  as  a 
Fred  yelled  through  his  trumpet: 

“Turn  all  three  streams  on  the  burning  timbers  against 
that  house!”  The  three  nozzlemen  obeyed  him  instantly  and 
In  less  than  thirty  seconds  the  burning  timbers  were  actual! v 
drowned  out.  au^ 

Every  fireman  on  tho  ground  saw,  at  a  glance  that  th 
prompt  action  of  the  three  nozzlemen  had  saved  the  buildi  9 
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nt  cl  R3  the  crowd  cheered,  they  themselves  joined  in  with 
Miivc  cheers  tor  Fred  Fearnot. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
fred’s  great  peril. 

The  Norman  Building  fire  was  by  far  the  largest  knowTn  in 
the  little  town  for  a  number  of  years.  The  lives  of  over  a 
dozen  women  and  children  had  been  in  peril.  Several  were 
badly  hurt,  including  two  firemen,  and  it  was  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  Fred  Fearnot  and  his  youthful  companions  had 
been  instrumental  in  saving  the  women  and  children  from 
almost  certain  death.  His  cutting  his  way  through  the  store 
and  up  the  narrow  passageway,  which  had  been  closed,  showed 
both  good  judgment  and  decision  of  character.  Pie  never  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment  when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
do,  and  that  fact  was  not  lost  upon  the  mayor  and  a  number 
of  other  cool-headed,  observing  citizens. 

The  next  morning  after  the  fire  a  considerable  discussion 
arose  over  the  assumption  of  authority  by  the  mayor,  in 
ordering  the  arrest  of  Foreman  Hill,  of  Fire  Company  No.  2. 
The  majority  of  the  firemen  claimed  that  their  officers  were 
alone  sole  judges  of  the  best  way  to  fight  a  fire,  just  as  a 
physician  is  a  supreme  authority  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient 
as  long  as  he  is  the  medical  attendant. 

It  was  a  new  point,  concerning  which  the  mayor  himself 
was  in  doubt,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  law  on  the  subject, 
he  boldly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  his  action,  and  in 
doing  so,  frankly  stated  that  young  Fearnot  had  called  his 
attention  to  the  advisability  of  striving  rather  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  flames  than  in  trying  to  suppress  them. 

“The  moment  he  called  my  attention  to  it,”  said  the  mayor, 
in  speaking  to  a  number  of  citizens  at  his  office,  “I  instantly 
saw  that  his  plan  was  the  only  feasible  one  to  save  the  block, 
if  not  several  blocks;  for  the  high  wind  that  was  prevailing 
at  the  time  would  have  swept  the  flames  clear  across  the 
street,  had  the  other  building  taken  fire.  He  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Foreman  No.  1  to  it,  who  very  promptly  coincided 
with  him  and  ordered  the  stream  from  his  engine  to  be 
turned  upon  the  adjoining  building;  but  Hill,  of  No.  2,  dog¬ 
gedly  refused  to  accept  any  suggestions  from  him.  There 
was  no  time  to  parley,  so  I  told  Hill,  myself,  to  co-operate 
with  the  other  two,  but  he  bluntly  told  me  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  so  I  ordered  a  policeman  to  take  him  away  and 
now,  if  he  doesn’t  resign  his  position  as  foreman,  I  shall  ask 
the  Council  to  remove  him.  The  truth  is,  we  need  a  fire  chief 
whose  orders  will,  in  future,  insure  the  co-operation  of  the 
,  three  companies;  for,  unless  perfect  harmony  prevails  so 
that  co-operation  be  assured,  the  city  is  liable  at  any  time  to 
suffer  irreparable  injury.” 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Foreman  Hill,  of  No.  2  Fire 
Engine  Co.,  accompanied  by  a  personal  friend,  called  on  Fred 
at  Ballard’s  office,  and  demanded  of  him  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct  at  the  fire. 

“Certainly,”  replied  Fred.  “I  am  glad  you  called,  for  there 
was  little  time  for  explanation  during  the  fire.  I  wish  to  say 
to  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  you, 
or  any  of  your  men,  nor  had  I  any  personal  interest  to  serve! 

appeared  to  me  that  the  wind  would  drive  the  flames  square 
against  the  adjoining  building,  and  start  a  conflagration  that 
a  dozen  fire-engines  could  not  have  coped  with,  so  I  suggested 
to  the  foreman  of  No.  1  that  we  turn  our  streams  upon  that 
^building.  He  agreed  with  me,  and  I  made  the  same  sugges¬ 
tion  to  you,  which  you  declined  to  accept.  You  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so,  as  the  foreman  of  your  company.  I  called  the 
mayor's  attention  to  the  danger,  and  he  himself  agreed  with 
,  me,  and  asked  you  to  co-operate  with  the  other  two  com¬ 
panies,  and  on  your  still  refusing  to  do  so,  he  took  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  himself  to  have  you  removed.  I  disclaim 
entirely  any  intention  of  interfering  with  you,  or  assuming 
authority  over  your  men.” 

“All  the  same,  you  did  it,”  retorted  Hill. 

“Yes,  but  under  orders  of  the  mayor,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city,  and  had  he  ordered  me  to  smash  my  trumpet  over 
your  head  I  would,  have  promptly  obeyed  him.  Had  he  or¬ 
dered  you  to  smash  yours  over  mine  it  would  have  been  your 
duty  to  do  it.” 

“It  was  all  your  work,”  said  Hill,  “for  you  went  to  the 
mayor  and  complained  of  me,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  issuing 
the  order  for  my  removal,  and  I  hold  you  responsible  for  it  " 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  that,”  replied  Fred.  “If  you  will  con¬ 
sult  any  lawyer  ^bout  it  I  think  he  will  tell  you  that  you  are 
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in  the  wrrong.  I  disclaim  altogether  any  responsibility  for 
it;  at  the  same  time  if  you  wish  to  call  me  to  account  you 
must  accept  my  explanation  as  my  defense.” 

“Your  explanation  don’t  go,  for  you  had  no  right  to  go  to 
the  mayor  and  get  authority  from  him  to  interfere  with  any 
other  firemen.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  asked  Fred,  “that  no  citizen  has  the 
right  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  mayor  of  the  city?” 

.  “Oh,  you  can’t  get  out  of  it  that  way.  Everybody  has  a 
right  to  make  a  complaint,  but  in  this  case  it  was  done  with 
the  intention  to  injure  me  and  interfere  with  my  company 
at  the  fire.” 

“I  have  already  told  you,”  returned  Fred,  “that  I  had  no 
such  intention.” 

“Yes,  but  that  don’t  go!”  blurted  out  Hill,  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  taken  two  or  three  drinks  just  before  he  arrived. 

“Yes,  but  it  does  go,”  replied  Fred,  in  a  very  determined 
tone  of  voice.  “I  see  that  you  have  come  here  for  trouble, 
and  you  are  at  liberty  to  begin  it  just  as  soon  as  you  please. 
You’ve  brought  a  friend  with  you,  but  I  have  one  here,  too,” 
and  with  that  he  turned  to  Eugene,  who  was  standing  behind 
the  railing,  and  remarked: 

“Eugene,  my  revolver  is  in  that  desk  there;  if  Hill  w'ants  to 
fight,  he  can  have  it,  but  if  this  friend  of  his  takes  a  hand 
in  it,  stand  him  off  and  see  fair  play.”  Then  turning  again  to 
Hill  he  coolly  asked: 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Come  out  on  the  street,”  said  Hill. 

“Oh,  no,  I  don’t  care  for  any  street  brawd;  we  can  have  it 
out  right  here  and  close  the  door  to  keep  out  a  crowd.” 

His  coolness  had  its  effect.  Hill  knew  that  he  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  with  his  fists,  and  that  his  friend  wrould  not  be  permitted 
to  render  him  any  assistance,  so  he  coolly  remarked: 

“I  won’t  fight  in  your  office;  but  .if  you’ll  come  out  on  the 
street  I’ll  give  you  the  best  thrashing  you  ever  had  in  your 
life.” 

’  “Oh,  no,  I  wron’t  go  out  there  with  the  intention  of  fighting 
you,  but  if  I  should  happen  to  be  walking  along  the  street 
anywhere,  and  you  attack  me,  you’ll  have  a  chance  to  give 
me  the  fight,  or,  if  you  come  into  the  back  room  with  me, 
we’ll  lock  the  door  and  have  it  out  ourselves  without  a  single 
witness,  and  thus  escape  being  arrested  by  the  police.” 

That  didn’t  suit  Hill,  so  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
office,  saying  he  would  see  him  later. 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Eugene,  when  the  two  firemen  had 
left,  “they  came  here  for  trouble,  but  concluded  to  go  away 
without  it.” 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  think  that  will  be  the  last  of  it.  Hill  has 
a  good  many  personal  friends  in  his  company,  and  w’e  may 
look  out  for  a  collision  with  them  at  the  next  fire,  if  we  don’t 
have  it 'sooner.” 

“Well,  we  ought  to  let  our  boys  know  that,  so  they  can  be 
on  their  guard.” 

.“Of  course;  but  what  we  have  got  to  guard  against  most  is 
the  temptation  to  bring  on  a  fight.  We  must  let  them  begin 
it  and  simply  defend  ourselves,  else  the  enemies  wre  have  in 
the  City  Council  will  hold  us  up  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
in  the  fire  department.” 

Soon  after  that  Mr.  Ballard  came  in,  and  Eugene  told  him 
of  the  visit  of  Hill  and  one  of  his  firemen. 

“Well,  that  ought  to  be  nipped  right  in  the  bud,”  remarked 
Mr.  Ballard,  “and  I  intend  to  go  and  report  it  to  the  mayor 
at  once,”  and  with  that  he  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  office. 

An  hour  later  the  mayor  sent  for  Hill,  and  told  him  that 
if  he  didn’t  at  once  resign  his  position  as  foreman  of  his  fire 
company  he  would  ask  the  Council  to  remove  him. 

The  Council  can  t  do  it,’  retorted  Hill.  “We  are  volunteer 
firemen,  and  not  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  except  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  the  driver.” 

The  mayor  was  indignant,  and  knowing  that  Hill  was  right 
in  saying  that  the  Council  had  no  authority  over  him.  he 
threatened  that  as  the  city  ow’ned  the  engine,  to  take  posses¬ 
sion^!  it,  disband  the  company  and  form  a  uew  one,  adding: 

“You  are  making  trouble  unnecessarily,  Mr.  Hill,  and  as  co¬ 
operation  in  the  fire  department  is  an  absolute  necessity,  vou 
must  resign  or  the  engine  will  be  taken  awav  from  vou’  You 
have  seen  proper  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  mayor,  and  I 
for  one,  am  determined  to  see  just  how  far  my  authority  ex*’ 
tends  in  the  matter.” 

Hill  went  awav  and.  after  holding  a  consultation  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  friends  in  the  company,  made  up  his  mind  to  fight 
it  out.  A  day  later,  when  the  City  Council  met,  the  mayor.  In 
a  written  message,  suggested  the  removal  of  the  firemen  who 
lmd  refused  to  obey  his  orders  at  the  last  fire.  The  result 
was  a  very  heated  discussion  in  the  Couucil,  and  a  committee 
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•  as  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  committee  went 
at  once.  and  were  to  report  the  next  evening  to  an 

*  f?-raed#  of  the  Council.  They  interviewed  nobody 

fa^ide  or  .  ire  Engine  No.  2  Company,  and  as  every  mem- 

r  i»as.  a  voter,  while  there  was  only  one  voto  in  Fearnot's 
“f me  c  ompany,  they  resolved  to  report  that,  as  all  of  No.  2 
x  n,  AeiT  efficient  firemen,  they-  believed  that  the  best  in- 
^  or  the  city  demanded  that  they  should  not  be  inter- 
'  anc*  suggested  that  a  competent  chief  of  the  fire 

cop.a*  ^ent  should  be  appointed,  about  whose  authority  there 
could  be  no  question. 

The  suggestion  was  a  wise  one,  and  the  mayor  promptly 
■?*?*?  expressed  the  hope  that  at  the  next  meeting 

o  tne  Council  a  competent  man  as  fire  chief  should  be  elected, 
fi  a  cAria*n  sense  Foreman  Hill  had  practically  won  the 
Dgnt,  and  he  and  his  men  became  quite  jubilant  over  it. 
E'v  erj  member  of  his  company  signed  a  petition  to  be  pre- 
S€!nIf.  the  Council,  asking  for  his  election  to  the  position 
or  Fire  Chief,  and  as  he  had  three  personal  friends  among 
the  councilmen,  it  looked  as  though  he  might  get  the  place. 
The  situation  created  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  among  prop¬ 
erty  owners,  and  the  excitement  rose  almost  to  fever  heat. 
Scores  of  citizens  who  were  present  at  the  late  fire,  boldly 
aserted  that  Hill  was  not  the  man  for  the  place.  They  stoutly 
claimed  that  had  he  been  in  control  at  the  time  of  that  fire 
the  entire  block,  if  not  several  others,  would  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  flames,  and  the  mayor  himself  made  the  same 
assertion.  t. 

Hill  s  rriends,  however,  laughed  at  them  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  expressed  their  intention  of  voting  for 
him. 

“Now,  boys,"  said  Fred  to  the  members  of  his  company, 
“if  that  fellow  is  elected  fire  chief  we’ll  have  a  tough  time 
of  it.  Every  one  of  you  get  out  and  canvass  the  city  for 
signatures  of  men  and  women;  protest  against  his  appoint¬ 
ment  and  ask  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Clayton,  the  foreman 
of  Fire  Engine  No.  1.” 

^  The  boys  agreed  to  it,  and  the  next  day,  in  Ballard’s  office, 
the  petitions  were  provided  for  each  member,  and  the  can¬ 
vassing  began.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  signatures  were  obtained.  Hill’s  friends  got  up  a  simi¬ 
lar  movement  and  obtained  about  half  as  many  names  in  his 
favor,  and  when  the  Council  met  both  petitions  were  pre¬ 
sented.  i 

Alderman  Williams  nominated  Hill,  and  spoke  in  favor  of 
his  election.  Clayton’s  name  was  presented  also,  and  when 
the  votes  were  counted  there  was  a  tie.  The  mayor,  having 
the  casting  vote,  voted  for  Clayton  and  (he  was  elected. 

The  feeling  ran  very  high,  and  much  bitterness  prevailed. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  in  and  about  the  City  Hall,  and 
when  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  election  was 
made,  several  fights  ensued  between  the  friends  of  the  two 
factions.  Fred  and  his  boys  remained  at  their  engine-house, 
and  when  the  news  reached  them  they  indulged  in  a  general 
jollification.  "Within  an  hour  after  a  fire  alarm  was  sounded 
and  the  three  companies  promptly  responded.  Again  Fear- 
not’s  fire-engine  was  the  first  on  the  ground  and  cast  the  first 
stream.  The  next  to  arrive  was  Engine  No.  1,  whom  Fear- 
not’s  boys  cheered  lustily  as  they  dashed  up  with  their  en¬ 
gine.  A  few  moments  later  No.  2  reached  the  ground,  but 
as  they  were  the  last  to  arrive  they  were  forced  to  take  their 
water  from  a  hydrant  so  far  away  their  hose  was  not  long 
enough  to  reach  it;  hence  they  were  unable  to  throw  a  stream 
upon  the  fire. 

“Say,  Eugene,”  said  Fred  to  young  Ballard,  “run  over 
there  and  offer  as  much  of  our  hose  as  they  have  need  for.” 

He  did  so,  but  the  offer  was  declined  in  a  very  insulting 
way,  whereupon  Foreman  Clayton  tendered  his  hose,  of  which 
he  had  several  sections  to  spare,  but  so  much  time  was  lost 
jn  making  the  connection  that  the  adjoining  building  took 
fire  and  was  half' consumed  before  No.  2’s  stream  could  be 
thrown  upon  it. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  and  his  boys  worked  manfully  in 
fghting  the  flames,  which  threw  out  such  a  fierce  heat  as  to 
k  partially  blister  the  faces  of  several  members.  They  were 
nearest  to  the  burning  building,  and  were  forced  to  stand  it. 
The  members  of  No.  1  co-operated  with  them,  and  by  almost 
superhuman  efforts  succeeded  in  preventing  a  further  spread 
of  the  flames.  The  three  companies  continued  to  throw  water 
t  U;t;i  all  danger  was  passed,  after  which  many  of  the  firemen 
j^gan  making  comments  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  No.  2.  and  the  result  was  that  several  of  them  at- 
tfc'keo  a*  number  of  Fearnot's  boys,  which  quickly  brought 
t  a  collision  between  the  entire  force  of  tho  two  com- 
pa.obo.  Fred  himself  was  attacked  by  Hill  and  his  assistant 


foreman,  and  while  he  held  his  own  against  them  his  boys 
were  pushed  clear  away  from  their  engine  by  the  members  of 
No.  2.  Just  at  that  moment  the  firemen  of  No.  1  rushed  to 
Fred’s  assistance,  with  the  result  that  his  assailants  were  put 
to  flight. 

The  news  reached  the  mayor  at  his  home,  and  he  hastened 
to  the  scene,  where,  as  soon  as  he  learned  what  had  taken 
place,  he  ordered  the  police  to  take  charge  of  Engine  No.  2, 
return  it  to  its  quarters  and  hold  it  until  further  orders. . 

Early  the  next  morning  the  new  fire  chief  was  sworn  into 
office  and,  under  instructions  from  the  mayor,  took  charge  of 
Engine  No.  2  and  called  for  volunteers  to  reorganize  the 
company,  refusing  to  accept  the  services  of  any  of  the  old 
members. 

Many  citizens  considered  his  action  as  arbitrary,  but  he 
bluntly  declared  that  he  was  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
city  and  that,  as  he  was  now  fire  chief,  he  wras  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  of  the  department.  Hill  appealed 
to  the  Council,  but  as  two  of  the  members  who  had  hitherto 
supported  him  were  loser3  by  the  fire,  he  lost  their  support; 
hence  his  appeal  was  dismissed,  and  he  and  his  friends  were 
no  longer  firemen. 

The  new  company  was  very  promptly  organized,  with  a 
foreman  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  Engine  No.  1. 

Hill’s  defeat  was  overwhelming,  and  he  and  his  friends 
were  extremely  bitter  against  Fearnot  and  his  boys,  as  being 
the  sole  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  The  fire  chief,  however, 
commended  the  boys  for  their  efficiency  as  firemen  and  their 
good  conduct  generally. 

At  the  next  fire,  which  occurred  a  week  later,  the  city  was 
again  threatened  with  a  very  disastrous  conflagration;  but 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  three  fire  companies,  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  the  chief,  was  very  effective.  Several  lives 
were  endangered,  and  in  saving  a  little  six-year-old  boy  Fred 
himself  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  was  forced 
to  leap  from  the  roof  of  a  four-story  building  down  upon  the 
roof  of  a  three-story  one,  with  the  child  in  his  arms.  The 
little  fellow  clung  to  him  like  a  leech,  uttering  not  a  word  or 
even  a  cry. 

A  ladder  was  run  up  to  the  roof  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
get  down  with  the  child,  but  it  lacked  about  four  feet  in  being 
long  enough. 

“See  here,  my  little  man,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  child, 
“can  you  cling  to  me  around  my  neck  so  I  can  have  the  use 
of  my  hands  in  getting  down?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  can,”  was  the  reply. 

“All  right,  then,”  and  Fred  got  down  on  his  knees  and  told 
the  little  fellow  to  get  on  his  back,  clasp  his  arni3  around  his 
neck  and  lock  his  hands  together  so  as  to  hold  on  firmly. 

“Now,  my  little  man,”  said  he,  “whatever  happens,  hold  to 
me  with  all  your  might.  Don’t  let  go  till  I  tell  you.” 

With  that  Fred  rose  to  his  feet,  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
roof,  climbed  over  it  and  let  himself  down  till  his  feet  struck 
the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder. 

A  thrill  of  horror  passed  through  the  crowd  on  the  street 
below  as  they  witnessed  his  perilous  situation.  Not  till  he 
struck  the  ladder  did  he  realize  the  real  danger  that  con¬ 
fronted  him,  for  his  feet  were  so  close  against  the  wall  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  stoop  and  use  his  hands  without  los¬ 
ing  his  balance.  The  child  clinging  to  his  neck  made  him 
top-heavy  and  hence  more  easily  lose  his  balance.  He  placed 
his  hands  against  the  wall  and  attempted  to  reach  the  next 
rung  of  the  ladder  with  his  foot.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  lost 
his  footing  and  fell  between  the  rungs,  but  he  caught  him¬ 
self  by  bending  his  legs,  which  suspended  his  weight  under 
his  knees,  like  a  trapeze  performer.  His  back,  of  course, 
struck  the  rungs  below,  and  the  little  boy  fairly  hung  to  his 
neck.  A  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the  crowd,  while  Eugene 
Ballard  went  bounding  up  the  ladder  to  Fred’s  assistance. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  Eugene  reached  the  little  boy  he  found  him  clinging 
to  Fred’s  neck  so  tenaciously  as  to  choke  him  almost  to 
suffocation.  He  seized  him  around  the  waist  and  called  to 
him: 

“Let  go,  my  little  man;  I’ve  got  you  all  right.” 

The  boy  released  his  hold  around  Fred’s  neck  and  grasped 
one  of  the  rungs  with  both  hands,  as  if  to  hold  on  for  dear 
life.” 

“He’s  all  right,  Fred,”  called  Eugene;  “I’ve  got  him.” 
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“My!”  gasped  Fred.  “In  another  minute  I  would  have 
been  choked  to  death.  Take  him  down.” 

“All  right,”  returned  Eugene.  “Do  you  want  any  help?” 
“No;  just  a  minute  of  breathing  spell  and  I’ll  be  all  right.” 
Eugene  descended  to  the  ground  with  the  boy  in  his  arms, 
where  he  wTas  greeted  by  a  thundering  roar  of  admiration 
from  the  crowd.  Fred  remained  lying  on  his  back  against  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder,  aw’ay  up  at  the  top,  wdth  his  head  toward 
the  ground,  held  in  position  by  his  legs  bent  over  a  rung. 
As  the  crowd  gazed  up  at  him,  hundreds  of  them  yelled  to 
some  of  the  firemen  to  go  to  his  assistance. 

Two  of  them  were  half-way  up  to  him  Vvhen  he  reached 
with  both  hands  for  the  next  rung  belowr  his  head,  got  a 
firm  grip  on  it  and  turned  a  complete  somersault,  landing 
on  his  feet  some  three  or  four  rungs  below. 

The  feat  startled  the  crowd,  who  at  first  thought  he  was 
falling,  but  when  they  saw  him  begin  to  descend  they  became 
almost  frantic  in  their  cheering,  which  wras  kept  up  until  he 
reached  the  ground.  Fire  Chief  Clayton  was  the  first  to 
reach  him,  and  actually  threwr  his  arms  around  his  neck  and 
embraced  him. 

“My  dear  boy,”  he  exclaimed,  “your  escape  is  a  miracle.” 
“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  he  laughed.  “The  days  of  miracles  are 
past.  Where  is  that  little  fellow?  He’s  the  bravest  boy  I 
ever  knew,”  and  he  turned  to  look  for  him,  but  he  was  no¬ 
where  in  sight.  His  mother  had  taken  him  awray  as  soon 
as  he  was  safely  landed.  Other  firemen  and  old  citizens 
'  rushed  at  Fred  to  shake  his  hand. 

“Hold  up,  friends!”  he  sang  out.  “Stand  back  and  give 
us  room  to  fight  the  flames,”  and  he  shoved  his  wray  through 
the  crowd  till  he  reached  his  engine,  where  he  again  took 
command  and  watched  the  course  of  the  stream  which  the 
nozzleman  was  throwing. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  before  the  firemen  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reducing  the  flames  to  where  they  could  threaten  no 
more  danger;  then  a  number  of  them  rested  from  their  labor, 
which  had  been  extremely  severe. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  said  the  chief  to  Fred,  “you  and  your  boys 
can  return  to  your  quarters,  for  one  engine  is  sufficient  to 
insure  safety.” 

“All  right,  chief,”  he  replied,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they 
started  on  their  return. 

The  next  day  the  city  was  ringing  with  Fred’s  exploit  and 
praises  of  little  Tommy  Hawkins’  action  in  clinging  to  him 
when  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  a  young  widow,  who  was  a  seamstress. 
About  noon  she  appeared  at  Ballard’s  office,  leading  little 
Tommy  by  the  hand.  Fred  was  not  in,  and  she  sat  down  to 
await  his  return.  He  and  Eugene  came  in  together,  and  the 
momvnt  the  little  fellow  saw  him  he  exclaimed: 

“There  he  is,  mamma,”  and  ran  forward  to  meet  him. 
Fred  stooped,  picked  him  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  him  and 
exclaimed: 

“You  dear,  brave  little  man!” 

“Put  him  down!  Put  him  down!”  said  his  mother;  but 
Fred  held  him  on  his  left  arm,  looked  at  her  and  asked: 

“Are  you  his  mother?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “and  but  for  you  he  would  have  been 
dead,”  and  the  next  moment  her  arms  encircled  his  neck 
and  her  lips  pressed  his  cheek. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  how  I  can  thank  you  enough!  He  is  all 
I  have  in  the  world.” 

“You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  him,  madam,”  he  replied, 
“for  he  is  the  bravest  little  fellow  in  the  world.  He  is  a 
beautiful  child,  too — just  like  his  mother,”  and  with  that  he 
smiled,  put  his  arm  around  her  neck,  drew  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her,  adding: 

“I  know  how  you  feel,  and  goodness  knows  I’m  as  happy  as 
you  are  in  seeing  him  alive  and  unharmed.  Where  is  his 
father?” 

“He  is  dead,”  she  replied;  “been  dead  four  years.  He  is  all 
I  have  In  the  world,  and  I  live  and  toil  just  for  him.” 
“What's  his  name?”  Fred  asked. 

“Thomas  Hawkins;  but  from  tills  day  his  name  shall  be 
yhomaa  Fearnot  Hawkins.” 


“Good!  good!”  he  replied.  “I’ll  be  his  friend  as  long  is  ^ 
either  of  us  shall  live,  and  of  his  pretty  mother,  too!” 

While  the  tears  were  flowing  down  her  cheeks,  Fred  him¬ 
self  was  so  happy  that  he  laughed  and  talked  in  a  light  ve  n, 
still  holding  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms. 

■  Mr.  Ballard  and  several  gentlemen  were  looking  on,  evtry 
one  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  led  her  to  a  scat,  taking  cue 
by  her  side  himself,  with  little  Tommy  on  his  knee. 

“How  did  you  become  separated  from  him  last  night?”  he 
asked  her. 

“I  don’t  know.  He  got  away  from  me,  and  I  thought  he  had  v 
run  down  the  stairs.  I  was  looking  for  him  v/hen  somebody 
seized  me  and  took  me  out  of  the  building.  I  tried  to  get 
away  and  go  back  after  him,  but  they  held  me  so  I  couldn’t. 

I  saw  you  come  down  the  ladder  with  him,  and  I  thought  I 
would  die  with  suspense  as  I  watched  you.  Oh,  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am!” 

“Don’t  try  it,  madam;  I  know  that  there  are  no  words  in 
our  language  that  can  express  a  mother’s  feelings  under 
such  circumstances.  Just  let  the  silent  throbbings  of  your 
own  heart  be  sufficient,  for  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  say 
anything  more  about  it.  You  lost  everything  but  little 
Tommy,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  everything.  We’ve  saved  nothing  except  -what  we 
have  on  our  backs.” 

“Oh,  well,  that  can  all  be  replaced.  Mr.  Ballard,  write  out  v 
a  check  there,  please,  for  $100,  payable  to  Tommy’s  mother, 
and  I’ll  sign  it.” 

Mr.  Ballard  and  other  citizens  increased  the  fun  by  de¬ 
grees  till  nearly  $60  had  been  handed  over  to  Ballard. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  City  Council  every  dollar  that 
he  had  spent  toward  the  purchase  of  his  fire-engine  was  voted 
back  to  him. 

“Ah,”  he  said  to  Ballard,  “I  knew  It  would  happen  just 
that  way.  I  had  faith  in  the  boys  that  they  would  make 
brave  firemen  and  force  a  recognition  from  the  city  fathers.” 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  later  a  disastrous  fire  occurred 
in  one  of  the  business  blocks  of  the  city,  and  soon  a  large 
drug  store  wras  doomed  to  destruction.  Fred  and  two  of  his 
boys  ascended  to  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  building,  from 
which  they  mounted  to  the  one  over  the  drug  store,  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  a  hole  through  it  so  as  to  permit  the 
flames  to  pass  upward,  instead  of  spreading  out  and  endan¬ 
gering  other  property.  They  had -no  sooner  mounted  it  than 
a  terrific  explosion  took  place  among  the  chemicals  below,  and 
the  entire  roof  was  blown  to  pieces.  The  three  boys  were 
hurled  into  the  air  and  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  adjoining 
building,  badly  hurt.  * 

Fred’s  mother,  seeing  an  account  of  the  accident  in  the 
papers,  came  up  from  New  York  to  see  him,  and  heard  so 
much  praise  heaped  upon  her  boy,  and  received  so  many  con¬ 
gratulations  from  the  wives  and  the  mothers  in  the  city  that 
her  heart  was  touched. 

As  to  the  business  that  had  brought  Fred  to  Eatonton,  the 
sales  of  the  property  had  been  rapid,  and  very  few  lots  re-  ^ 
mained  unsold,  up  to  the  time  of  the  expiosion  that  came  v 
so  near  costing  him  his  life. 

On  the  final  winding  up  of  the  real  estate  business,  Fred 
called  on  over  a  score  of  families,  whose  friendship  he  highly 
appreciated,  to  take  leave  of  them.  He  promised  each  one  ^ 
to  visit  Eatonton  again  and  renew  the  pleasant  associations 
that  he  had  formed  there,  and  w'ould  take  away  with  him 
more  pleasant  memories  than  had  gathered  about  him  in  any 
other  place.  Over  a  dozen  young  ladies  practically  forced  him 
to  promise  to  write,  and  he  w^ent  away,  pledged  to  the  larg¬ 
est  correspondence  of  his  life. 

Thus  ends  his  career  as  a  fireman  In  the  city  of  Eatonton. 
where  he  left  a  reputation  behind  him  second  to  none,  and 
to  this  day  his  exploits  in  battling  against  flames  are  re¬ 
counted  by  firemen  as  being  worthy  of  emulation. 

Next  w’eek’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  GOOD  * 
WORK;  OR.  HELPING  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


It  is  published  that  Henry  Gable,  sentenced  from  five 
to  twenty  years  in  the  penitentiary,  was  pardoned  by  Gov- 
,  emor  Hav  that  he  might  go  back  to  a  little  Minnesota 
town  to  claim  a  third  interest  in  an  estate  of  $200,000  left 
by  his  father.  Gable  was  arrested  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
%  charged  with  having  robbed  an  elderly  farmer.  His  father 
refused  to  aid  him  and  he  went  to  prison,  claiming  to  be 
the  victim  of  circumstances.  He  made  a  model  prisoner, 
and  on  his  father’s  death  was  set  free  by  the  governor, 
after  he  served  five  years. 


A  belligerent  billy  goat’s  lack  of  respect  for  the  uniform, 
it  was  said,  was  the  cause  for  an  order  of  Rear-Admiral 
R.  M.  Doyle  banishing  all  of  the  sailors’  pets  and  mascots 
,from  battleships,  cruisers  and  receiving-ships  at  this  sta¬ 
tion.  Admiral  Doyle  is  reported  to  have  been  inside  the 
uniform  when  the  goat,  a  mascot  aboard  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  butted  it  so  vigorously  that  it  toppled  over  on  the 
deck.  The  goat  is  now  an  exile,  and  with  him  went  a  long 
train  of  cats,  dogs,  parrots,  bears  and  other  goats.  Some 
“eminent  scientists,”  the  officers  declared,  smilingly,  had 
pronounced  the  existence  of  animals  aboard  ship  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  men,  and  that  this  was  at  the  bottom 
'  of  the  order. 


The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  are  opposed  to  war  and 
*  much  against  Canadian  naval  policies.  They  would  have 
Canada  lead  the  world  in  the  international  disarmament 
movement,  and  so  declared  in  an  anti-naval  resolution 
adopted  recently.  In  all  the  600  delegates  there  were  only 
twelve  dissenting  votes.  “This  convention,  representing 
14,000  farmers  of  Alberta,”  the  resolution  says,  “places 
*  itself  on  record  as  firmly  opposed  to  any  expenditure  what¬ 
ever  of  public  moneys  for  the  consolidation  of  naval  arma¬ 
ment,  but  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  Canada  encouraging  to 
the  utmost  the  movement  toward  international  peace  and 
^disarmament  and  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties 
by  arbitration,  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  United  States.” 


•  Since  1891  Sweden  every  fourth  year  has  had  a  great 
festival  of  winter  sports  in  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  February.  International  championship  in  speed  skat- 
„  mg  and  figure  skating,  ski-ing  competitions,  yacht  sailing 
on  ice,  and  horse-racing  on  the  snow  are  prominent  fea¬ 
tures.  Many  sportsmen  and  vacation  seekers  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  from  England  and  other  countries.  The  sports  of 
1913,  which  will  be  held  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth 
of  February,  will  surpass  former  meetings  in  interest. 
lAmoD2  the  novel  competitions  being  arranged  are  the 
hand-in-hand  skating  championship  for  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man.  the  international  figure  skating  championship  for 
uq if.'-,  both  competitions  authorized  by  the  International 

•  Union,  as  well  as  speed  skating  for  special  prizes. 
Trotting  races  on  a  lake  near  Stockholm,  and  ski-ing  com- 

in  speed  and  jumping,  each  will  occupy  three 

*  animal  effort  to  induce  Americans  to  attend  will 

1,'  a#  /*  ,  ' 

1*.  made  by  the  directors  of  the  sports. 


Theodore  William  Peters,  a  hardy  lumberman,  of  Can¬ 
ada,  who  is  now  in  Washington,  has  won  the  title  of  “gold 
man/’  from  the  fact  that  his  bones  are  strung  on  gold 
wires  and  fastened  together  with  gold  clasps.  Mr.  Peters 
was  the  victim  of  an  accident  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
some  years  ago.  He  fell  350  feet  in  an  effort  to  save  a 
companion  from  danger.  When  picked  up,  the  bones  in 
both  legs,  arms,  and  his  neck,  as  well  as  all  his  ribs,  were 
shattered.  Many  of  them  had  to  be  replaced  with  artifi¬ 
cial  bones.  His  elbows  have  gold  joints,  and  while  he  can 
only  turn  them  in  certain  directions,  he  has  little  difficulty 
in  using  them.  His  neck  is  held  up  by  a  stiff  steel  brace, 
and  the  way  the  doctors  managed  to  patch  him  up  in  eigh¬ 
teen  months’  treatment  in  a  hospital  is  considered  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  modern  surgery.  On  top  of  Mr.  Peters’  head  is  a 
gold  plate  larger  in  size  than  a  silver  dollar.  His  are  the 
most  valuable  ribs  in  the  world,  as  they  are  made  of  gold. 
Mr.  Peters  wears  a  gold  Dewey  medal  for  bravery  in  cut¬ 
ting  a  cable  in  Manila  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 
He  is  visiting  friends  in  Washington,  and  will  soon  go  to 
Europe.* 


A  new  combination  pocket  rule  has  just  been  mounted, 
it  is  made  of  spring  German  silver  and  distinctly  gradu¬ 
ated.  It  can  be  used  as  a  hook  rule,  caliper  gage,  protrac¬ 
tor,  triangle  or  try-square.  The  upper  edge  is  graduated 
in  thirty- seconds ;  the  lower  edge  in  sixteenths.  The  cali¬ 
per  blade  is  graduated  in  sixteenths  on  one  side  and  thirty- 
seconds  on  the  other.  The  protractor  is  divided  to  five 
degrees  and  the  vernier  reads  to  one-half  a  degree.  This 
rule  can  be  set  to  any  desired  angle,  and  the  center  joint 
is  so  constructed  that  the  rule  remains  firm  wherever  set. 
The  protractor  is  divided  into  lines,  each  representing  five 
degrees.  The  ten  parts  on  the  vernier  correspond  with 
the  nine  parts  on  the  protractor.  Consequently,  each  divi¬ 
sion  on  the  protractor  is  one-half  degree.  To  read  the 
distance  the  rule  is  opened  and  the  number  of  lines  on  the 
protractor  that  have  been  moved  from  the  zero  point  is  first 
noted.  Upon  the  vernier  the  number  of  divisions  is  then 
counted  until  one  is  found  which  coincides  with  one  on  the 
protractor,  which  will  be  the  number  of  degrees  or  half 
degrees  to  be  added  to  the  distance  read  off  on  the  pro¬ 
tractor. 


The  new  counterfeit  notes  have  been  unearthed  by  the 
United  States  secret  service,  and  Chief  Wilkie  has  issued 
a. warning  to  the  public.  The  counterfeits  are  a  $10  na¬ 
tional  bank  note  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ashley, 
Pa.,  a  $10  gold  certificate,  and  a  $20  gold  certificate.  The 
national  bank  counterfeit  is  said  not  to  be  unusually  de¬ 
ceptive,  and  its  portrait  of  McKinley  has  a  smeared  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  $10  certificate  counterfeit  is  a  fair  pro¬ 
duction  on  good  quality  paper,  although  the  imprint  of  the 
seal  is  rather  faint  and  ragged,  and  the  lathe  work  is  poor, 
while  the  $20  counterfeit  is  a  reissue  with  slight  changes 
of  a  former  spurious  note  discovered  last  April. 
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THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD 

- OR - 

The  Mysterious  Horseman 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  II.  (Continued.) 

“Yes,  so  I  have,  but  not  when  there’s  anything  due."’ 

“Stop  your  merriment,  and  listen  to  me.” 

“I  am  all  attention.” 

“You  have  just  now  returned  from  Willesden?” 

“I  have.” 

“And  you  have  been  to  Holly  Lodge.”  (This  was  one 
of  the  estates  of  Sir  George’s  late  uncle,  and  his  place  of 
residence.)  “Now  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

The  man  shifted  about  uneasily  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said :  >  ’ 

“Well,  I  w^ent  to  the  house  disguised,  and  under  the 
pretense  of  soliciting  an  order,  I  got  into  conversation  with 
the  servants.  I  also  got  a  glimpse  of  your  late  uncle’s 
wife.” 

“Well,  what  sort  of  a  person  is  she?” 

“Shall  I  tell  the  truth?” 

“If  you  can.” 

“Hum !  Well,  she  is  a  most  beautiful  young  lady.” 

“Bah!  Do  you  think  yourself  a  judge  of  beauty ?” 

“I  fancy  I  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  beautiful 
and  an  ugly  woman.  Well,  as  I  said,  she  is  beautiful,  but 
she  looks  thoroughly  broken  down.  Even  when  I  saw  her 
she  was  weeping - ” 

“Go  on.  Did  you  speak  with  her?” 

“Not  I.  She  saw  me  and  shuddered  when - ” 

“Well,  did  you  make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  place,  so  as  to  give  instructions  to  jour  associate?” 

“I  did.  I  know  perfectly  well  where  the  place  can  be 
entered,  and  I  have  the  plan  in  my  pocket.” 

“Good.  Then,  while  he  carries  out  the  instructions 
previously  agreed  upon,  you  go  off  to  Gravesend.  The 
passage  for  your  companion,  yourself  and  the  boy  i*  taken 
in  the  Ocean  Wave,  Captain  Scott.  Here,”  he  added,  tak¬ 
ing  out  a  sealed  envelope,  ‘'are  the  contracts  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  When  you  are  fairly  under  weigh  open  this  packet.” 

“Right.  All  shall  be  as  you  wish.  And  all  shall  be  done 
secretly  and  silently.  But  supposing — only  supposing — 
that  my  man  awakens  the  lady,  and  she  attempts - ”  • 

“In  that  case,”  interrupted  Sir  George  fiercely,  “he  is  to 
kill  her! — do  you  hear? — kill  her!” 

“My  man  won’t  hesitate  at  that.  And  the  fifty 
guineas  ?” 

“Are  here,”  replied  Sir  George,  as  he  placed  a  bag  of 
money  on  the  table. 

Blatch  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

Sir  George  rose. 


“In  three  days’  time,”  he  said,  “I  expect  to  hear  that  all 

has  been  properly  carried  out.” 

“You  may  depend  upon  that.  Shall  I  call  on  you  at 

your  house?” 

“ Yes— but  disguise  as  well  as  you  can  your  villainous 
face.” 

“All  right,  your  worship,”  replied  Blatch,  rising  and  - 
opening  a  door  on  the  left.  “Pray  follow  me,  and  I  .will 
lead  you  to  the  entrance.  Did  you  come  on  horseback?”  j 

“1  did,  and  the  horse  was  placed  in  some  shed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  foul  rookery.” 

“I  will  get  him,”  said  Blatch.  “Follow  me  and  be  cau¬ 
tious.” 

With  that  the  pair  passed  through. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  upon  them  ere  a  sort  of 
cupboard  by  the  fire-place  noiselessly  opened,  and  a  tall 
figure,  masked  and  wearing  a  three-cornered  hat  and  a 
long,  heavy  riding-cloak,  stepped  forth. 

It  was  the  Mysterious  Horseman  ! 

He  looked  carefully  over  the  floor,  as  if  to  see  whether 
Sir  George  or  his  companion  had  dropped  anything.  Then 
he  muttered : 

“Shall  I  follow  and  slay  him?  Nay — nay!  I  will  wait 
— wait!”  IJ 

Pouring  himself  out  a  glass  of  brandy,  he  drank  it  off, 
and  then  returned  to  the  cupboard. 

Soon  after  Blatch  returned  with  a  companion,  a  man 
as  repulsive-looking  as  himself,  and  who  was  called  Blunt. 

Seating  themselves,  they  conversed  for  some  time  in 
whispers,  then  some  money  passed  between  them,  and  for 
over  two  hours  after  this  they  sat  smoking  and  drinking. 

At  last  Blunt,  after  seeing  that  his  sword  and  pistols 
were  all  right,  prepared  to  depart. 

“1  have  a  good  horse,''  he  said,  “and  if  any  one  tried 
to  follow  me  when  the  job  s  done  it  would  be  of  no  use.” 

“All's  right;  but  mind,  don't  forget  to  take  Oswald  with 
you.  There  are  some  men-servants  at  the  house,  and  you 
may  require  his  services.  While  you  are  kidnapping  the 
child,  let  him  guard  the  room  and  cover  your  escape.  Un¬ 
derstand  ?” 

“1  do,  perfectly.” 

‘Of  anything  happens  to  him,”  continued  Blatch  in  a 
whisper,  “it  won’t  be  you — sec?” 

“I  see,  I  see.  Ha,  ha!” 

With  this  Blunt  departed. 

For  a  long  time  after  his  companion  s  departure  Blatch 
sat  buried  in  thought. 

At  times  he  grinned,  then  lie  would  utter  a  few  growls, 
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strike  his  fist  on  the  table,  and  mutter  the  name  of  Sir 
George  Compton. 

Rut  when  the  clock  in  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles’  Church 
chimed  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  he  rose  and  pulled  him¬ 
self  together. 

“And  now  for  Gravesend,”  he  said,  as  he  looked  to  his 
weapons:  “and  that’s  the  first  step  toward  making  Sir 
George  Compton  the  possessor  of  heaps  of  gold.  Ha,  ha ! 
I'll  take  particular  notice  I  have  a  fair  share  !” 

“You  lie!”  hissed  a  deep  voice. 

“Eh?”  cried  Blatch,  starting.  “I  could  have  sworn  I 
heard  some  one  speak !  Ho,  ho !  No  fear,  no  fear !  I 
never  knew  any  one  to  gain  an  entrance  here  except  that 
extraordinary  man  who  is  known  as  the  Mysterious  Horse¬ 
man.  However,  1*11  satisfy  myself  that  no  one  has  over¬ 
heard  me.” 

With  that  he  opened  the  doors,  and  then  pulled  the  cup¬ 
board  open. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen,  however. 

“'Hum !”  he  said,  as  he  blew  out  the  candle  and  left  the 
room.  “All’s  right.” 

By  this  time  all  traces  of  the  storm  had  disappeared, 
and  from  a  star-studded  sky  a  brilliant  moon  threw  her 
silver  rays  over  the  neighborhood. 

The  streets  were  silent  and  deserted. 

Even  the  solitary  watchman  at  the  corner  of  the  church¬ 
yard  had  tumbled  off  to  sleep  in  his  box. 

Muffled  up  in  a  good-sized  cloak,  Blatch  left  the  Rents, 
and  started  off  for  the  stables  in  which  he  had  left  his 
horse. 

As  a  near  cut  he  went  through  the  church-yard. 

He  walked  quickly,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  Blatch 
was  at  heart  an  arrant  coward,  and  a  superstitious  one,  too. 

He  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  tombstones — standing  up, 
silent  and  grim,  like  sentinels  over  the  dead. 

He  was  rounding  a  corner  in  about  the  center  of  the 
church-yard,  when  a  dark  figure  started  like  a  specter  in 
front  of  him. 

A  cry  of  terror  escaped  his  lips. 

But  only  for  a  moment  did  his  eyes  rest  upon  that  tall, 
dark,  and  masked  figure  before  him. 

“The  Mysterious  Horseman!”  he  gasped. 

“Quite  right!”  replied  a  deep,  stern  voice;  “and  you 
are  Blatch  o’  the  Den,  the  assistant  of  a  scoundrelly 
knight!  Come!  quick!  Deliver  to  me  the  packet.” 

“The  packet!”  cried  Blatch.  “What  packet?” 

“The  packet  given  you  a  few  hours  ago  by  Sir  George 
Compton.” 

“How  did  you  know  he  gave  me  a  packet?”  cried  Blatch. 

“No  matter  how  I  know.  You  have  it  in  your  pocket; 
deliver  it  to  me,  I  say.  Don’t  delay  it,  for  my  time  is 
precious.  The  packet — quick  !” 

“No,  no,  I  dare  not!  I  will  not  give  it  to  you!” 

“The  packet,  villain!” 

“No  !”  shrieked  Blatch.  “I  will  defend  it  with  my  life  1 
You  shall  not  take  it  from  me ;  it  is  a  fortune  to  me.” 

And  he  unsheathed  his  sword. 

“The  packet!”  repeated  the  horseman.  “The  packet!” 

“No!”  shouted  Blatch.  “No!  Help!  Murder!  No!  T 
will  not  give  it  to  you  !  J  tell  you  I  will  defend  it  with  my 

life!” 

“  Villain  !  Fool !  Defend  it,  then  .” 


Like  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  the  sword  of  the  Mys¬ 
terious  Horseman  left  its  sheath  and  crossed  that  of  Blatch, 
who  vainly  endeavored  to  defend  himself  against  the  rapid 
and  extraordinary  passes  of  this  singular  and  mysterious 
individual. 

“The  packet!”  again  cried  the  Horseman. 

“No!”  gasped  Blatch.  “No!  Help!  Murder!  Watch! 
Watch  !  No  !  I  will  not  give  it  to  you.  I  would  die  first  S'” 

“Die,  then,  you  wretch !”  hissed  the  Horseman,  as,  dash¬ 
ing  Blatch’s  sword  from  his  hand,  lie  sent  it  flying  over 
the  tomb-stones.  “Die!  and  your  death  will  be  no  loss  to 
society.” 

Blatch  tried  hard  to  draw  his  pistols.  He  was  too  late. 

The  sword  of  the  Mysterious  Horseman  soon  dispatched 
him. 

Calmly,  though  quickly,  sheathing  his  sword,  the  Mys¬ 
terious  Horseman  bent  over  the  fallen  man — a  man  sent 
thus  suddenly  to  his  last  account,  with  all  his  dreadful 
sins  upon  his  head ! — and  soon  found  the  packet  he  re¬ 
quired. 

“He  has  plenty  of  money  about  him,  I  see,”  muttered 
the  horseman.  “Hem!  I  am  no  robber;  yet  if  I  leave 
this  it  will  be  taken  from  him  by  his  infamous  associates. 
I  will  have  it,  and  the  poor  and  needy  shall  be  the  richer 
for  it.” 

Casting  a  last  look  upon  the  fast  stiffening  body  of 
Blatch,  the  Mysterious  Horseman  drew  his  cloak  closely 
about  him  and  strode  from  -the  church-vard. 

$  <e  *  #  He 

When  rosy-fingered  morn  stole  silently  and  stealthily 
across  the  eastern  sky,  the  watchman  before  spoken  of 
roused  himself  and  started  on  his  rounds  through  the 
church-yard. 

The  first  thing  he  came  to  was  the  ghastly,  rigid  figure 
of  a  man  lying  across  the  pathway,  his  wide-open  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  sky,  and  his  nails  buried  in  the  earth. 

Uttering  wild  cries  of  “Murder!”  the  watchman  fled 
from  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IS  OF  WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  HOLLY  LODGE. 

At  the  back  of  St.  Giles’  Chureh  the  Mysterious  Horse¬ 
man’s  beautiful  horse  was  awaiting  his  master,  who,  vault¬ 
ing  into  the  saddle,  said,  as  he  patted  the  animal’s  back: 

“Now,  my  Bonny  Prince,  go  on  !  You  have  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  do  presently.” 

The  horse  neighed  joyfully,  as  though  he  understood 
exactly  what  was  said  to  him,  and  was  prepared  for  a  long 
journey. 

At  the  back  of  a  small  inn  near  the  end  of  the  Totten- 
ham-court  road  the  Horseman  stopped,  dismounted,  and 
entered. 

Placing  his  silver  whistle  to  his  lips,  he  blew  a  low  blast. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  answered  as  if  by  magic  by  the 
host,  who  bowed  respectfully. 

“Nothing  but  a  nip  of  brandy  and  a  light,”  said  the 
Horseman. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


BURGLARS  MUST  LEAVE  MARKS. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  been  called  on  to  decide  when 
a  burglary  is  not  a  burglary  for  which  an  indemnity  com¬ 
pany  is  liable  under  a  burglar  insurance  policy.  The  court 
has  decided  that  the  insurance  company  need  not  pay  un¬ 
less  there  are  “visible  marks  upon  the  premises  of  the 
actual  force  and  violence  used  in  making  the  entry,”  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  occupants  of  the  building  may  have 
been  assaulted  and  contents  carried  awav. 

The  point  was  raised  in  a  suit  of  Solomon  Rosenthal 
and  others  of  a  silk  firm  against  the  American  Bonding 
Company  of  Baltimore  for  the  theft  of  silks  from  a  loft 
building.  Two  employees  of  the  firm  went  to  the  loft  one 
morning  and  left  the  door  open.  Thereafter  two  armed 
men  entered,  assaulted  and  bound  the  two  employees  and 
escaped  with  a  large  amount  of  silks. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  although  the  bur¬ 
glars  left  “visible  marks”  upon  the  employees  they  left 
no  marks  on  the  premises. 


AGE  OF  THE  EARTH  DEBATED. 

The  inscription  of  the  number  of  years  that  the  elders  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  believe  to  be  the  age  of  the 
earth  on  the  commemoration  tablet  that  was  unveiled  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Russian  memorial  church  at  Leipzig,  January 
15,  and  the  arrival  of  the  new  year  have  set  the  German 
encyclopaedists  discussing  once  more  the  age  of  the  earth. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  able  to  impress  the 
laymen  that  the  question  is  within  distance  of  definite  solu¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  doubting  the  interest  of  the  curious 
collection  of  dates  and  estimates  that  the  historians  have 
brought  with  them  into  the  debate. 

If  one  of  the  earliest  calculations  were  accepted,  that 
the  world  was  5,871  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  world  would  be  7,784  years  old.  There 
is  a  reckoning  of  the  Septuagint  that  makes  it  a  few  years 
younger,  however,  7,647  years.  And  then  there  are  the 
estimates  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  7,511;  of  the 
Alexandrine  calendar,  7,421;  and  of  the  x\ntioch  calendar, 
7,415.  But  there  aro  other  estimates  in  reserve:  6,026 
years,  5,921,  5,899,  5,897,  5,674  (the  Jewish  estimate), 
and  there  is  the  reckoning  of  2,692  years  since  the  Olym¬ 
piad  and  1,331  years  since  the  flight  of  Mahomet. 


MEDAL  FOR  COLONEL  GOETHALS. 

The  award  of  medals  for  1913  was  announced  at  the 
dinner  preceding  the  twenty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Architectural  league  of  New  York  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Building.  The  president’s  medal  went  to 
Colonel  G.  W.  Goethals,  for  his  work  in  the  Panama  Canal ; 
Colonel  C.  J.  Fisbcrger  received  the  medal  for  Colonel 
Goethals. 

The  medal  of  the  New  York  Chapter  for  Architects 
was  awarded  to  Cram,  Goodhue  b  Ferguson  for  their 
church  work.  The  Architectural  League  Medal  for  Sculp¬ 
ture  was  awarded  to  A.  A.  Weinman. 


The  collaborative  prize  of  $300,  offered  by  the  Architec¬ 
tural  League  for  the  best  design  submitted  by  architect, 
sculptor  and  mural  painter  in  collaboration,  was  awarded 
to  Kenneth  M.  Murchison,  architect;  Charles  Sarka, 
painter,  and  Leo  Lentelli,  sculptor.  The  Avery  prize  of 
$50  for  sculpture,  in  memory  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Avery, 
was  also  awarded  to  Lentelli. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Cass  Gilbert,  architect  of  the 
Woolworth  Building;  W.  D.  Moffat,  former  Congressman; 
James  T.  McCleary  and  Austin  W.  Lord,  head  of  the  Arch¬ 
itectural  School  at  Columbia  University.  * 


A  CLEVER  TRICK. 

A  transaction  in  prison  whereby  one  prisoner,  who  was 
about  to  be  liberated,  agreed  to  serve  the  sentence  of  an¬ 
other  man  has  just  come  to  light  in  Paris,  France. 

Every  month  M.  Bertillon,  the  director  of  the  anthropo¬ 
metric  service,  receives  from  the  central  prisons  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoners  who  are  to  be  liberated.  Recently 
the  report  bearing  on  a  prisoner  named  Bretcher,  reached 
him  from  the  Loos  jail.  As  is  his  custom,  M.  Bertillon 
compared  it  with  that  in  his  offices. 

He  found  that  the  two  descriptions  did  not  correspond. 
Believing  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  by  the  authorities 
of  Loos  prison,  he  ordered  a  second  report  to  be  sent  to 
him.  This  was  identical  with  the  first  one.  He  was  now 
convinced  that  something  of  an  unusual  character  had 
happened. 

M.  Bertillon  instituted  an  inquiry,  and  found  that  the 
description  sent  to  him  corresponded  in  every  detail  with 
that  of  a  man  named  Fedide,  who  was  sentenced  to  a 
week’s  imprisonment  for  vagabondage. 

The  prison  authorities  were  informed  of  this  and  opened 
an  inquiry  on  their  own  account.  They  learned  that  while 
awaiting  his  transference  to  Loos  jail,  Bletcher,  sentenced 
to  three  months*  imprisonment  for  theft,  occupied  the 
same  cell  as  Fedide  in  the  Sante  prison.  Bretcher  repre¬ 
sented  to  Fedide  that  as  the  latter  was  a  tramp  without  a 
home  he  should  serve  his  sentence. 

“Once  outside,”  he  added,  “I  will  send  you  money,  and 
you  will  be  happier  than  if  you  were  free.” 

Fedide  agreed  to  the  arrangement.  When  the  day 
of  his  liberation  arrived  and  the  warden  opened  the  cell 
door  and  shouted  hie  name,  it  was  Bretcher  who  replied 
and  Bretcher  who  left  the  prison.  Just  afterward  the  man 
yet  in  prison  was  called  before  the  correctional  tribunal, 
ns  Bretcher  had  appealed  against  his  conviction. 

It  was  Fedide  who  appeared.  Bretcher's  counsel  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  man  for  whom  he  had  to  plead 
was  small,  whereas  the  real  Bretcher  was  a  big  man.  He 
nevertheless  kept  his  suspicions  to  himself,  and  defended 
his  new  client. 

Taking  pity  on  the  latter's  condition  the  judges  reduced 
the  sentence  to  two  months. 

The  spurious  Bretcher  returned  to  Loos  jail  and  is  still 
there.  Now  he  is  to  be  prosecuted  as  an  accomplice  in 
aiding  the  real  Bretcher’s  escape. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROCK 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  Serial  story) 


CHAPTER  III.  (Continued.) 

Roland  lost  no  time  now.. 

He  held  the  knife  between  his  ( teeth,  and  proceeded  to 
bind  and  gag  his  prisoner. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  bound  the  Spaniard  securely, 
and  dragged  him  into  the  corner  where  he  himself  had 
lain  but  a  few  moments  before. 

The  men  were  beginning  to  move  uneasily*;  and  he  has¬ 
tened,  therefore,  to  creep  round  to  where  he  saw  an  open- 
’  i  ng. 

He  fancied  that,  in  his  early  boyhood,  he  had  visited  the 

cave. 

When  he  reached  the  opening,  he  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
not  mistaken. 

The  cavern  was  one  in  which  he  and  Florence  had 
played  and  thought  out  their  childish  romances  years  be¬ 
fore. 

He  knew,  therefore,  that  the  descent  to  the  shore  was  by 
a  kind  of  zigzag  set  of  steps,  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

He  continued  to  make  his  wav  out,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments  had  reached  the  sands. 

The  morning  was  just  breaking. 

Roland  rushed  up  the  cliff  path  toward  the  “Crags.” 

When  he  was  struggling  for  his  liberty  he  had  felt  no  ill- 
effects  from  his  wounds;  but  now  the  mental  strain  was 
over,  he  began  to  experience  a  faint  sensation. 

“Heaven  help  me  to  reach  home!”  was  his  prayer  as  he 
staggered  on. 

At  length  the  somber  towers  of  the  “Crags”  came  in 
k  sight. 

A  hurried  ring  at  the  deep-toned  bell  brought  an  old 
servitor  to  the  gates,  who  eagerly  opened  them. 

“Why,  Master  Roland,  where  have  you  been?”  cried  the 

old  man. 

“Ask  no  questions,  but  help  me  in,”  murmured  Roland, 
and  these  were  all  the  words  he  could  utter  ere  he  entered 
the  house  and  fainted  in  his  father’s  arms. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

hey!  FOH  THE  GOLDEN  LAND  ! 

“And  so,  Roland,  after  all  your  resolutions,  you  are 
bitten  with  the  gold  fever,”  said  Sir  Felix  Adair,  as  he  sat 
in  his  arm-chair  near  the  open  window  of  his  study  at  the 

“Crags.” 

The  speaker  was  a  fine,  handsome  man,  about  forty,  with 
d*rk  hair,  which  had  just  begun  to  be  grizzled,  but  features 
which  had  been  touched  lightly  by  the  hand  of  time. 


He  was  smiling  as  he  spoke,  for  the  enthusiastic  words 
of  his  son  liad  not  displeased  him,  but  had,  on  the  contrary, 
awakened  a  responsive  echo  in  his  heart. 

This  was  the  second  evening  since  the  return  of  Roland 
to  the  “Crags”  after  his  adventure  with  the  sea-rovers. 

When  he  had  returned  to  consciousness,  which  w'as  some 
time  after,  he  had  briefly  told  his  story. 

But  although  Sir  Felix  had  hastened  dowm  to  the  bay, 
and  instituted  every  possible  search,  he  had  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  least  sign  of  the  Two  Vultures  or  its  captain. 

It  had  vanished  as  completely  as  if,  indeed,  death  had 
been  no  misnomer  for  the  privateer  captain,  and  his  craft 
a  phantom  ship. 

During  the  two  days  which  had  elapsed  Roland  had 
talked  of  little  else  beyond  the  Golden  Rock  and  its  mys¬ 
terious  occupant. 

Sir  Felix  had  listened  intently. 

He  had  grown  sick  of  his  poverty,  and  was  eager  for 
anything  which  seemed  to  promise  release,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  words  of  Roland,  as  he  spoke  of  untold  riches  anC 
the  redemption  of  the  family  estate,  had  infected  him  with 
a  feelihg  of  unrest. 

o  * 

Roland  flushed  slightly,  though  he  smiled  at  his  father’s 
words. 

“I  do  not  say  I  am  infected  with  the  gold  fever,  father,” 
he  answered,  “but  I  must  say  that  the  sea-rovers  words 
have  opened  up  before  me  possibilities  of  which  I  never 
dreamed.  It  wrould  be  such  a  grand  thing  to  redeem  the 
honor  and  power  of  the  Adairs !” 

“Are  you  sure,  Roland,”  said  his  father,  gravely,  “that 
you  really  wish  to  set  sail  for  unknown  lands  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  our  hero.  “The  idea  is  uppermost  in 
my  breast.” 

“Even  Florence  Mayburn  will  not  change  you?” 

Roland  saw  that  his  father  was  trying  him. 

“Florence  would  never  urge  me  against  my  good,”  he 
said,  “if  I  told  her  my  reason  for  wishing  to  set  sail.  I 
feel  sure  that  she  would  never  gainsay  me.  I  will  see  her 
this  very  day.” 

Sir  Felix  grasped  the  hand  of  his  son  in  a  warm,  eager 
grasp. 

“Enough,  my  boy,”  he  cried.  “You  are  as  I  always 
thought  you — as  true  as  steel.  You  shall  go 'in  searcli  of 
treasure,  but  you  shall  not  go  aionc.  Of  what  use  is  it  for 
me  to  remain  in  this  old  house  waiting  for  fortune  which 
will  never  come  to  idle  hands?  No!  T  must  be  up  and 
doing.  We  will  go  together,  Roland.  We  will  fight  our 
way  to  wealth  side  by  side.” 

Roland’s  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 

This  was  more  than  he  had  dared  to  dream  of. 

“I  am  delighted  at  your  words,  father,”  lie  cried,  “but 
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surely  you  would  not  take  service  under  a  privateer  cap¬ 
tain  ?” 

Sir  Felix  smiled. 

“Nay,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “there  is  no  need  of  that.  Our 
fortunes  are  not  so  entirely  broken  that  I  cannot  contrive 
to  charter  a  vessel.  No,  no;  we  will  take  no  service!  We 
will  have  a  vessel  of  our  own,  and  see  if  we  cannot  wrest 
from  this  Miser  Pirate  some  of  the  wealth  he  has  amassed.” 

They  talked  long  and  earnestly  of  their  plans,  and  then 
Roland  expressed  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  cottage 
on  the  West  Cliff  and  informing  Florence  of  his  determina¬ 
tion. 

“Shall  I  go  with  you?”  asked  his  father.  “Perhaps  I 
may  succeed  in  putting  things  in  a  better  light  and  soften¬ 
ing  her  sorrow.” 

“Come,  by  all  means,  dear  father,”  said  Roland.  “I  am 
sure  when  you  speak  to  her  Florence  will  believe  that  all 
is  for  the  best.” 

In  another  hour  the  baronet  and  his  son  took  their  way 
in  the  direction  of  the  cottage. 

Roland,  now  that  his  interview  with  Florence  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  felt  ill  at  ease  and  unhappy. 

He  remembered  the  blithe  young  voice  which  he  had 
heard  singing  these  self-set  words :  “Why  are  you  leaving 
me,  Roland  Adair?”  and  how  he  had  soothed  her  and 
scoi*ned  the  idea  of  leaving  her. 

And  now  he  was  seeking  her  presence  to  tell  her  that  he 
was  about  to  quit  England  and  her,  to  seek  fortune  on  a 
foreign  shore. 

But  ere  he  reached  the  wicket  gate  where  he  had  last 
parted  from  her  he  had  braced  himself  for  the  trial. 

As  they  passed  up  the  garden  they  noticed  that  the 
French  windows  were  wide  open. 

But  there  was  an  unnatural  appearance  of  stillness  per¬ 
vading  the  place. 

“No  one  seems  to  be  within,”  said  Sir  Felix,  “but  there 
must  be  a  servant  about  somewhere.  If  Florence  and  her 
mother  are  absent  we  will  wait.” 

They  reached  the  open  casements  admitting  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room. 

But  no  one  was  there. 

They  walked  round  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell. 

No  answer  came. 

Father  and  son  glanced  uneasily  at  each  other. 

“Let  us  pass  into  the  house  by  the  French  casement,” 
said  Roland,  and  without  waiting  his  father’s  reply  he 
pressed  forward. 

The  room  was  deserted.  He  called  loudly,  but  received 
no  reply. 

A  vague  fear  banished  all  ideas  of  etiquette. 

“There  is  something  wrong,  father,”  he  cried.  “We 
must  search  the  house.” 

And  they  did. 

But  no  one  was  there. 

There  w'as  no  appearance  of  any  robbery  having  been 
committed,  but  in  the  bedrooms  the  beds  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  violently,  and  left  as  they  had  been  abandoned. 

Not  a  sound  for  some  time  reached  their  anxious  ears 
until,  passing  by  an  old  shed  or  out-house,  they  heard  loud 
groaning. 


They  dashed  open  the  door  at  once  and  entered. 

There,  at  last,  was  a  etew  to  the  mystery. 

Bound  hand  and  foot  were  the  three  servants — the  man 
who  acted  as  groom  and  gardener,  the  housemaid  and  the 
cook. 

When  released  by  the  anxious  hands  of  Sir  Felix  and  his 
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son,  yiey  were  at  first  so  faint  and  parched  that  they  could 
scarcely  articulate  a  word. 

But  upon  being  taken  into  the  house  and  given  refresh¬ 
ments  they  were  able  to  tell  their  tale  with  some  co¬ 
herency. 

They  were  just  dressed  in  the  early  morning,  they  said, 
and  were  sittting  at  their  morning’s  meal  in  the  kitchen, 
when  suddenly  three  men  entered  the  room. 

They  were  masked,  and  each  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

“Dare  to  cry  out!”  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the  party, 
“and  we  will  kill  you!  Remain  quiet  and  all  will  be  well.” 

The  men  proceeded  to  bind  them  securely,  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  all  were  gagged  and  helpless. 

They  were  then  removed  to  the  outhouse,  where  Roland 
and  his  father  had  found  them. 

The  masked  men  then  left  them,  after  delivering  a  paper 
to  the  housemaid,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  no  one  else 
but  Roland  Adair. 

That  was  all  the  captives  knew,  except  that  they  heard 
men  ascending  to  the  upper  rooms,  from  which  came  wild 
cries  for  help. 

“And  pray  where  is  the  paper  which  was  delivered  to 
you?”  asked  Roland,  eagerl}',  of  the  housemaid. 

The  girl  fumbled  in  her  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  small 
document,  which  she  placed  in  our  hero’s  hands. 

On  it  was  written  in  clear,  bold  characters : 

“The  beginning  of  the  vengeance  of  Captain  Death!” 

With  pale  face,  dilated  eyes  and  tumbling  hands,  Roland 
handed  it  to  his  father. 

“This  is  what  I  suspected;  the  very 'worst,”  he  said. 

“Ay !  they  have  carried  her  off,  my  boy,  and  her  mother, 
too.  But  do  not  despair.  This  is  a  fresh  incentive  to  ex¬ 
ertion.  We  must  follow  quickly  to  save  these  unfortunate 
ladies.” 

“When  do  you  fancy  we  can  start,  father?”  said  Roland, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  they  passed  down  upon  the  beach. 

“You  are  anxious,  no  doubt,  my  boy,”  replied  his  father, 
“and  I  feel  as  anxious  now  as  you.  There  shall  be  no  de¬ 
lay.  We  will  take  horse  at  once  the  instant  we  reach 
home.” 

“Whither?” 

“To  Wheelhampton.  I  know  a  shipmaster  there,  from 
whom  we  can  obtain  a  vessel.  By  to-morrow's  dawn,  if  all 
goes  well,  we  shall  be  in  pursuit  of  our  enemies.  Then  our 
vengeance  can  be  swift  and  sure.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  PURSUIT. 

Roland  Adair  aud  his  father  lost  no  time  in  making 
their  way  to  \\  hcelhampton,  the  spot  selected  bv  Sir  Felix 
for  their  start. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


Mrs.  Mary  Eobertson,  of  No.  4G6  West  Forty-third 
Street,  New  \ork,  recently  unearthed  a  small  fortune  with 
her  broom,  and  is  considerably  the  richer  for  it  today. 
1  supports  three  children  by  cleaning  at  the  Criterion 
'Theater,  and  while  sweeping  out  a  box  lately  her  broom 
brought  forth  a  glittering  object  that  proved  to  be  a  magni- 
*  ficient  brooch.  As  she  entered  the  box-office  to  sweep  it, 
Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman,  of  No.  34  East  Fifty-second  Street 
was  telephoning  to  say  that  she  had  dropped  her  brooch. 
Mrs.  Eobertson  was  shortly  admiring  Mrs.  Harriman’s 
generosity  as  much  as  Mrs.  Harriman  was  admiring  Mrs. 
Kobertson’s  honesty. 


The  value  of  a  little  girl's  life  to  her  parents  was  placed 
at  $1,350  recently  by  a  jury  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  Mor- 

*  ristown,  N.  J.  The  young  daughter  of  Jacob  Theobald, 
of  Montville,  was  killed  on  October  6  last  by  an  auto  owned 
by  Harry  M.  Williams,  president  of  the  Union  News  Com- 

-  pany,  who  lives  in  Orange.  Mr.  Theobald  sued  for  $10,000 
damages.  Mr.  Williams’s  defense  was  that  the  child  ran 
against  the  machine  and  the  chauffeur  was  not  to  blame. 
Judge  Black  told  the  jurymen  that  if  they  were  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  liable  they  should  not  consider  any 

#  sentiment  felt  by  the  father  for  the  child  and  should  deter¬ 
mine  only  the  actual  pecuniary  loss  to  the  parents. 


Two  stitches  were  taken  in  the  pupil  of  a  man's  eye  at 
Flower  Hospital,  New  York,  recently,  and  it  is  said  the 
patient  will  recover  the  use  of  his  sight.  The  operation 
is  said  to  be  an  unusual  one.  A  piece  of  glass  penetrating 
the  pupil  had  made  a  gash,  permitting  some  of  the  fluid  in 
the  crystalline  lens  to  escape.  The  man  who  was  operated 
on  was  John  Williams,  an  employee  of  the  Diamond  Soda 
Water  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  305  East  Forty-third 
Street.  A  friend  brought  him  into  the  hospital,  suffering 
intense  pain.  While  he  had  been  filling  seltzer  bottles  one 
burst  into  fragments.  A  small  sliver  of  glass  shot  into  Wil¬ 
liams’s  eye,  and  he  staggered  back  and  clapped  his  hands 
to  his  face.  A  workman  managed  to  get  the  piece  of  glass 
out  of  the  eyeball.  At  the  hospital  he  was  rushed  to  the 
operating  room  and  put  under  an  anesthetic.  Dr.  Joseph 
H.  Ball,  secretary  of  the  Homoeopathic  College  and  a 
member  of  the  Flower  Hospital’s  staff,  performed  the  oper¬ 
ation,  lifting  the  eye  from  the  socket  and  taking  the 
stitches.  Williams  will  be  kept  in  bandages  for  some  time, 
and  after  that  will  have  a  long  stay  in  a  dark  room,  but  it 
is  said  that  eventually  he  will  be  able  to  see  perfectly  once 
more.  Dt.  Ball  said  that  the  operation  had  been  done 
before,  but  was  rare.  He  said  he  took  two  stitches  in  the 
eyeball  and  four  in  the  eyelid,  which  was  also  pierced  by 
the  piece  of  glass. 


It  has  always  been  considered  that  our  grandmothers, 
who  often  had  to  drive  away  wild  animals  from  their  forest 
homes,  were  wonderful  women.  Yet  two  Lubec,  Maine, 
girls  showed  last  week  that  they  were  made  of  the  same 
material  as  our  ancestors.  Minnie  Matthews  and  Mildred 
Goodell  were  visiting  at  Charlotte,  when  they  took  a  walk 
to ’a  nearby  stream,  accompanied  by  a  little  dog.  Hearing 
him  bark  excitedly,  they  went  in  his  direction  and  soon 
found  him  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  a  large 
black  animal,  which  was  getting  the  best  of  the  fight.  Both 
girls  seized  clubs  and  rushed  to  the  dog’s  assistance.  With 
several  good  blows  they  dispatched  the  animal,  which 
proved  after  they  dragged  it  home  to  be  an  otter,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  seen  in  that  section  for  years,  and  they 
sold  it  for  $30. 

At  the  further  examination  of  the  106  Koreans  charged 
with  conspiring  against  Count  Terauchi,  governor  general 
of  Korea,  six  of  the  accused  were  called  to  the  witness 
stand.  All  denied  complicity  .in  a  conspiracy,  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  stories  of  fellow'  prisoners  as  to  torture  by  the 
police  and  threats  of  assault  made  by  the  procurator. 
Three  of  the  men  declared  that  one  of  the  officials  who  had 

>  maltreated  them  was  in  court.  He  will  probably  be  called 
rs  a  witness.  The  leading  counsel  for  the  accused  is 
Taknzo  Hania,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  leading  criminol- 

►  wn  of  Japan.  Judge  Suiuki,  the  president  of  the  court, 

•nost  invariably  asks  the  accused  what  their  religion  is. 
Several  have  replied  that  they  have  no  religion.  Some  said 
tUy  were  I'reabyterians  and  others  said  they  were 

'£athollca.  ' 


In  Greater  New  York  there  are  already  more  than  4,- 
000  motor  trucks  in  operation.  Although  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  production  of  pleasure  automo¬ 
biles,  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  com¬ 
mercial  motor  machines  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
has  been  even  greater,  and  there  are  more  manufacturers 
of  commercial  automobiles  in  the  country  to-day  than  of 
pleasure  automobiles.  Actual  cost  of  hauling  a  ton  by 
horse  in  the  city  ranges  frm  14  to  18  cents  a  mile  for  a 
double  team  and  from  20  to  25  cents  with  a  single  horse. 
The  cost  for  each  ton  mile  by  motor  truck  varies  from  7 
cents,  in  the  case  of  a  five-ton  truck,  to  11  1-3  cents  per 
mile  for  the  one-ton  truck.  Along  with  the  advance  in  the 
use  of  motor  trucks  has  come  the  demand  for  efficient  truck 
operators.  Employers  are  asking  their  horse  drivers  to 
learn  how  to  run  machines.  One  place  where  the  learning 
can  be  done  is  at  the  automobile  school  of  the  West  Side 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  officers  have 
found  out  that  driving  a  motoi  truck  is  a  more  popular 
vocation  than  driving  a  pleasure  car  with  many  young  men. 
The  work  requires  definite  hours  each  day,  instead  of  the 
always-on-the-job  work  of  a  pleasure  car  chauffeur,  and 
the  wages  for  truck  driving  are  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  day’s  work.  Among  the  applicants  for 
positions  in  the  school  have  been  barbers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
engineers,  cabmen,  office  boys,  office  managers,  clerks  and 
elevator  men.  The  motor  truck  operator  is  able  to  earn 
$18  to  $20  a  week,  as  compared  with  $12  to  $15  received 
by  drivers- of  horse  trucks.  In  connection  with  the  school 
there  is  an  employment  agency. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

The  New  Zealand  Government  is  now  trying  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  the  send¬ 
ing  of  large  consignments  of  eggs  to  the  British  market. 
About  six  weeks  ago  ten  cases,  each  containing  300  new- 
laid  egs,  left  New  Zealand  by  steamship  for  London.  The 
eggs  were  kept  in  a  temperature  of  45  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  arrived  in  England  on  Tuesday;  although  there  was 
a  surplus  of  eggs  on  the  market,  the  consignment  found 
ready  purchasers.  The  eggs,  when  tested,  were  found  to 
be  in  splendid  condition.  Although  they  had  been  sent 
about  6,000  miles,  they  could  still  be  fairly  described  as 
“new  laid7  judging  by  analysis.  Hardly  an  egg  was 
broken  in  transit. 


It  is  doubted  whether,  in  the  wild  state,  elephants  ever 
lie  down.  Gordon  Gumming  thought  he  had  found  evi¬ 
dence,  in  marks  upon  the  ground,  that  the  adult  hulls  did 
stretch  themselves  out  at  full  length  for  a  few  hours’  rest 
at  about  midnight;  but  he  contended  that  the  young  and 
the  cows  always  remained  on  their  feet.  Another  author¬ 
ity,  Selous,  has  expressed  doubt  whether  even  the  old  bulls 
lie  down.  He  tells  of  one  herd  that  was  known  to  have 
kept  moving  and  feeding  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours.  “Except  when  rolling  in  mud  and  water,”  he  says, 
“it  is  likely  that  an  African  elephant  never  lies  down  dur¬ 
ing  its  whole  life.”  However  this  may  be,  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  this  animal  sleeps  less  ; 
and  more  lightly  than  any  other. 


Police  of  Washington  are  trying  to  discover  the  planners 
of  a  well-developed  plot  to  turn  loose  a  horde  of  mice  when 
the  suffrage  parade  took  place  here.  According  to  the  plan, 
which  is  believed  to  have  originated  among  the  students 
of  the  colleges  in  Washington,  the  conspirators  were  to  be 
stationed  along  the  line  of  march,  armed  with  baskets  and 
hags  filled  with  the  small  rodents.  When  the  order  to 
march  was  given  the  mice  were  to  be  turned  loose.  Com¬ 
missioner  Rudolph  declared  that  the  municipal  government 
will  make  ever}'  effort  to  llnd  the  conspirators.  “The 1 
women  had  a  perfect  right  to  march,”  said  he,  “and  they  ! 
must  bo  safeguarded.  It  (s  nil  very  well  for  the  young ' 
men  to  have  fun,  but  in  this  instance  they  were  not  pro- 1 
cecding  in  the  proper  manner,”  I 


One  of  the  features  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
that  most  strongly  impresses  a  foreigner  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  crowd  gathers  in  the  streets.  This  is  best 
exemplified  when  some  of  the  many  wandering  musicians, 
in  whom  Caracas  abounds,  prepare  to  give  an  impromptu 
open  air  concert.  Their  first  notes  no  sooner  echo  through 
the  neighborhood  than  there  gathers  to  listen  a  vast  throDg 
that  almost  blocks  up  the  thoroughfare.  The  cobblers  and 
all  the  other  tenants  of  the  entries,  having  no  doors  to 
open  or  stairs  to  descend,  are  on  the  spot  almost  instanter. 
They  eagerly  drink  in  the  music,  but  at  the  same  time 
bear  a  weary  eye  upon  the  hats  of  the  musicians  and  no 
sooner  do  they  observe  the  slightest  indication  that  one  is 
about  to  be  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  by  passing  it  around  among  the  crowd  than  they  dis¬ 
appear  even  more  quickly  than  they  came. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

“Did  you  see  my  painting  at  the  exhibition?”  “I  did. 
It  was  the  only  picture  I  examined  with  care.”  “Splen¬ 
did !  Why  was  that?”  “Because  nobody  else  was  looking 
at  it.” 


Magistrate — What  is  the  charge  against  this  old  man? 
Officer — Stealing  some  brimstone,  your  Honor.  He  was 
caught  in  the  act.  Magistrate  (to  prisoner) — My  aged 
friend,  couldn't  you  have  waited  a  few  years  longer? 


The  small  boy  was  being  reproved  by  his  mother.  “Why 
can't  yon  be  good?”  she  asked.  “I'll  be  good  for  a  nickel,” 
he  said.  “Ah!”  responded  the  mother,  “you  want  to  be 
bribed.  You  should  copy  your  father  and  be  good  for 
nothing.” 


Tommy  went  home  one  day  with  a  nice  new  golf  ball. 
“Look  at  the  lost  ball  I  found  on  the  links,  father!*’  he 
said.  “But  you  are  sure,  Tommy,”  said  Mr.  Traddles, 
“that  it  was  a  lost  ball  really?”  “Oh,  yes,”  said  the  boy. 
“I  saw  the  man  and  his  caddy  looking  for  it.” 


“That’s  a  fine  looking  dog  you  have  there.  Want  to 
sell  him?”  “I’ll  sell  him  for  $50.  Not  a  cent  less.7  “Is 
he  intelligent?”  “Intelligent ?  Why,  that  dog  knows 
every  bit  as  much* as  I  do.”  “You  don't  say  so?  Well, 
I'll  give  you  25  cents  for  him. 


Jones  and  Smith  loved  the  same  girl,  but  Smith  won 
her.  The  day  the  engagement  was  announced  Jones  went 
out  est.  After  an  absence  of  ten  years  he  returned,  and 
the  first  person  he  met  on  the  street  of  his  native  town 
was  Smith.  “So,  said  Jones,  “you  were  married  and  are 
happy?"  “No,”  Smith  returned,  “you're  got  it  wrong. 
We  were  happy  and  are  married.7 

Soon  after  the  instalment  of  the  telegraph  in  Frederirks- 
huig,  A  irginia,  a  little  darky,  the  son  of  iny  father  s  mam¬ 
my,  saw  a  piece  of  newspaper  that  had  blown  up  on  one 
of  the  telegraph  wires  and  caught  there.  Running  to  mr 
grandmother  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  he  cried,  “Mbs 
Liza,  come  quick!  Hem  wires  done  bust  and  done  let  all 
the  news  out  I7 
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THE  TABLES  TURNED. 


woman  lie  loves  lie  will  continue  to  fade  away  and  die. 
You  make  me  shudder.” 


By  Paul  Braddon. 


“Rest  tranquil,  your  majesty,”  responded  the  physician, 
i  “Doctors  have  means  of  finding  out  what  patient*  do  not 
.  j  wish  to  tell.  Before  the  end  of  this  day  I  will  give  you 

le  events  which  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place  at  the  the  formal  assurance  that  I  know  the  woman  who  has  in- 
cou;t  of  t.ie  Shah  of  Persia,  and  it  seems,  though  I  do  not  spired  your  son  with  this  absorbing  passion.” 
pofiti\el\  affirm  it,  to  have  been  in  the  year  1500.  “How  will  you  learn  it?” 

I  will  add  that  the  shah  was  a  widower  with  one  son,  a  “An  easy  enough  task,”  said  the  doctor,  cheerfully, 
handsome,  elegant,  and  agreeable  prince,  aged  nineteen.  “This  is  the  day  set  for  the  grand  vizier’s  wedding,  and 
luib  good  shah  had  also  a  vizier,  an  arrogant,  ambitious  |  to-night  you  must  have  a  grand  reception  in  your  palace, 
fellow ,  and  a  physician,  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  j  All  the  ladies  of  the  court,  without  exception,  must  be 
tkill,  but  very  sly.  ;  there.  I  will  simply  ask  you  to  have  them  pay  their  re- 

The  grand  vizier  could  not  endure  the  doctor,  and  the  ;  spects  to  the  prince  one  by  one.  Standing  beside  him  I 
doctor  returned  the  favor  with  equal  warmth.  j  can  without  ostentation  hold  his  hand  in  mine  with  my 

Ihe  doctor  was  married  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful '  finger  lightly  touching  the  pulse.  You  can  rest  assured, 
women  at  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  your  majesty,  that  when  the  woman  he  loves  bends  before 
coquettish.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  terribly  |  the  prince  I  shall  know  it  by  the  strength  and  lapidity  of 


jealous. 


the  pulsation. 


At  the  time  our  story  Opens  the  court  was  greatly  agi-  “Admirable!”  cried  the  shall.  “Admirable!  The  ex- 
tatedb}  two  events  of  a  diametrically  opposite  nature — the  j  periment  shall  be  tried,  and  you  will  then  tell  me  who 
marriage  of  the  grand  vizier  and  the  illness  of  the  young  j  ^ 
prince. 

The  grand  vizier,  although  a  man  of  over  forty  years  of 
age,  was  about  to  marry  as  his  second  wife  a  beautiful 
young  girl — a  child,  indeed,  not  quite  seventeen. 

As  for  the  prince,  he  had  been  ill  for  two  months — very 


C( 


u 


an 


At  once,”  replied  the  physician. 

And  you  are  sure  that  in  giving  her  to  my  son  he  will 
be  saved?” 

As  sure  as  that  I  live,  your  majesty.” 

Then  shall  it  be  done.  Doctor,  you  are  a  man  of  great 
ill,  pale,  haggard,  emaciated,  and  taciturn,  with  no  appe-  intelligence.” 

tite,  and  naturally  no  sleep.  j  “Thanks,  my  master,  but  it  is  because  I  am  so  frequently 

The  doctor  examined  his  tongue,  his  pulse,  and  took  his  j  with  you.” 
temperature.  He  could  not  discover  what  ailed  him,  for  j  Everything  took  place  as  had  been  arranged, 
there  "was  not  the  slightest  trouble  in  any  one  of  liis  organs  \  The  grand  saloon  of  the  palace  was  literally  crammed; 


— the  heart,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  and  the  circulation  were  everybody  in  the  whole  court  was  there, 
all  in  a  most  excellent  condition.  The  beautiful  wife  of  the  court  physician,  exquisitely 

Yet  the  prince  failed  day  by  day.  dressed,  created  a  great  sensation.  She  even  eclipsed  the 

His  father  was  a  prey  to  mortal  anxiety.  j  lovely  maiden  whom  the  grand  vizier  had  that  day  married. 

“ Doctor,”  said  he  to  the  court  physician,  “you  have  1  The  shah,  seated  upon  his  throne,  had  beside  him  on  the 

taken  your  diploma  at  the  College  of  Teheran;  it  is  inad- j  right  the  youthful  prince,  pale,  sad,  and  evidently  fading, 

missible  that  you  cannot  find  out  the  malady  of  my  son.  |  The  doctor,  holding  the  hand  of  his  patient,  occupied  the 


Perhaps  you  conceal  it  from  me  for  fear  of  distressing  me 
too  much;  but  I  wish  to  know  the  truth,  and  I  command 


place  assigned  him. 

At  a  signal  from  him  the  shah  announced  to  his  guests 


you  to  tell  me.  Speak,  then,  I  am  waiting  to  hear  you.”  that  owing  to  his  son’s  state  of  health  he  intended  giving 
“Great  shah,”  the  physician  replied,  “happily  it  is  in 
my  power  to  satisfy  you  in  a  measure.  I  know  the  malady 

of  your  son,  but - ■” 

“Well,  go  on;  tell  what  it  is.” 

“Love.” 

“Love!  Do  you  intend  to  make  a  jest  of  me?” 

'“Not  at  all,  great  shah;  on  the  contrary,  the  prince  has 
lost  his  appetite,  his  gayety,  and  his  sleep  from  love,  and 
love  alone,  and  he  will  recover  neither  appetite,  sleep,  nor 
gayety  until  he  marries  the  woman  he  loves.” 

“And  who  ifi  the  woman  he  loves?” 

“Of  that  I  am  absolutely  ignorant.  The  young  prince 


them  'the  opportunity  of  paying  to  him  their  respects  and 
at  the  same  time  of  kissing  his  own  hand. 

This  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  indescribable  enthusiasm,  and  the  defile  com¬ 
menced,  the  ladies  first,  the  gentlemen  following. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  to  reach  and  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  shah  the  line  had  first  to  pause  and  salute  the  young 
prince. 

When  all  was  over  the  shah  returned  to  his  apartments, 
and  sent  posthaste  for  the  doctor.  He  came,  of  course,  but 
oh,  what  an  alteration.  His  face  was  long,  his  eyes  dis¬ 
tracted,  and  his  walk  weak  and  tottering. 

“Well,  doctor,  woll?”  cried  the  shah,  impatiently. 


haa  ne-rer  uttered  her  name.” 

“I  will  interrogate  him  myself,”  said  the  shah.  “Surely  j  experiment  succeeded,  your  majesty.” 

#  -  Aft  »  'W/'VII  ImAllT  •fVw’A  fIFAfnnw  inViA  R  O  c 

he  will  tell  his  father. 


Then  you  know  the  woman  who  has  inspired  this  fatal 


“I  doubt  it.  He  is  a  dutiful  son,  but  I  doubt  if  ho  will  ,  passion?” 


reveal  his  secret.” 

“Then  what  am  I  to  do?”  cried  the  afflicted  shah,  “How 
car  I  many  him  to  the  woman  ho  loves  if  he  will  not 
divuige  her  name?  And  if  I  do  not  marry  him  to  the 


“Yes,  your  majesty,  I  know  her,” 

“Then  speak  her  name,  man!”  shouted  the  shah,  im¬ 
patiently,  “What  in  the  world  is  tho  matter  with  you?” 
“I  have  no  longer  a  right  to  bo  gay,”  tho  doctor  ro- 
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sponded,  “for,  oh,  my  master,  slie  for  whom  your  son  pines 
secretly  is  my  wife — my  own  wife.” 

“Well,”  said  the  shall,  “what  of  it?” 

“What  of  it?”  repeated  the  doctor,  wonderingly. 

“Yes,  what  of  it?  For,  by  the  trunk  of  my  best  white 
elephant,  she  is  a  charming  creature,  and  I  perfectly  un¬ 
derstand  the  infatuation  of  the  prince.” 

“  I,  too,”  murmured  the  doctor. 

“But,  of  course,  as  your  wife  is  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  my  son,”  concluded  the  shah,  “you  will  yield 
her  to  him.”  * 

“Impossible,  your  majesty — impossible!”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “I  love  my  wife — I  cannot  give  her  up !” 

“The  sacrifice  will  be  all  the  more  meritorious.” 

“I  cannot  do  it — I  cannot  make  it!” 

“Nevertheless,  you  must — or  stay,”'  cried  the  shah.  “As 
I  wish  to  be  just  to  you  in  all  respects,  are  you  whiling  to 
leave  it  to  a  third  party — my  grand  vizier,  for  instance?” 

“Willingly,  your  majesty,”  replied  the  doctor.  “Send 
for  him  immediately.” 

“And  vou  will  conform  to  his  decision?” 

“Yes,”  responded  the  doctor,  his  voice  choked  with  an 
emotion  that  he  tried  in  vain  to  control.  “I  will  conform 
to  his  decision.” 

The  shah  called  for  the  vizier,  and  a  moment  later  he 
entered  the  room. 

After  prostrating  himself  before  his  sovereign  he  threw 
a  cross-eyed  look  in  the  direction  of  the  dejected  physi¬ 
cian — a  look  that  boded  ill  for  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  a  very  few  w'ords  the  shah  made  him  understand  the 
state  of  atfairs.  The  grand  vizier,  visibly  enchanted,  cried 
out  at  once : 

“And  the  doctor  hesitates  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  shah,  “he  does.” 

“What!”  thundered  the  vizier,  as  if  carried  awray  by 
uncontrollable  indignation,  “and  it  menaces  the  happiness 
— nay,  more  than  that,  the  life  of  his  prince?  The  sacri¬ 
fice  is  a  duty  which  he  should  perform  with  joy.  For 
shame,  doctor,  for  shame!  To  resist  is  a  crime.  Every¬ 
thing  is  our  sovereign’s,  and  everything  is  for  the  heir  to 
the  throne.” 

“You  see,”  said  the  shah,  turning  to  the  physician,  “you 
must  give  her  up — you  cannot  do  otherwise.” 

The  poor  man,  dum founded,  tried  to  stammer  an  ob¬ 
jection,  but  his  majesty  checked  him  vehemently. 

“No,  no !”  he  exclaimed,  “you  promised  to  conform  with 
the  vizier’s  decision.  My  son  will  marry  your  wife.” 

“Is  it  really  a  fact  Tint  you  would  do  the  same  in  my 
position?”  asked  the  doctor,  timidly,  turning  a  piteous 
and  wmebegone  look  in  the  direction  of  the  vizier. 

“Certainly,”  he  responded,  “certainly  I  would,”  with  a 
warmth  that  wTent  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  shah. 

These  last  wTords  seemed  to  electrify  the  good  physician ; 
his  little  eyes  burned  with  vivid  light,  and  a  peculiar  smile 
played  about  his  lips.  Suddenly  he  turned  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  majesty. 

“Grand  and  mighty  shah,”  said  he,  “grant  me  thy  for¬ 
giveness.  Pardon  me,  oh,  I  implore  you,  for  I  have  de¬ 
ceived  you.” 

“Deceived  me?”  thundered  the  shall. 

“Yes,  your  highness,  deceived  you.  My  wife  is  beauti¬ 


ful  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  even  a  prince,  but  it  is  not  ; 
she  who  has  that  honor - ” 

“Not  she?  Then  who  is  it?” 

“Who?”  murmured  the  doctor,  with  a  wicked  look  at  the 
vizier,  suddenly  grown  pale  and  trembling,  “I  will. tell  j 
you.  It  is  a  young  girl  of  admirable  beauty,  a  maiden 
crowned  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  for  she  has  enslaved 
the  heart  of  the  most  powerful  man  in  your  kingdom.  13 
it  necessary  that  I  should  say  more?” 

The  shah  regarded  the  vizier,  no  longer  pale,  but  green. 

“In  a  word,”  continued  the  doctor,  “it  is  the  wife  of 
the  vizier !” 


Who  was  astounded? 

The  shah. 

Who  was  thunderstruck  ? 

The  vizier. 

Who  was  jubilant? 

The  doctor. 

“If  this  is  true,”  cried  the  shah,  turning  to  his  minis¬ 
ter,  “it  is  not  the  doctor  but  you  who  must  surrender  your 
wife.” 


“Never!”  answered  the  other,  with  great  decision.  “It 
shall  not  be  done.” 

“What!”  cried  the  doctor — “you  hesitate?” 

“Yes,  I  hesitate..  More  than  that — I  absolutely  refuse  !” 

“Is  it  possible  ?”  thundered  the  physician,  at  once  as¬ 
suming  the  look  and  to'ne  of  his  adversary,  “and  when  it 
menances  the  happiness  and  life  of  your  prince?  The 
sacrifice  is  a  duty  you  should  perform  with  joy.  Every¬ 
thing  is  our  sovereign’s — everything  is  for  the  heir  to  the 
throne.” 

You  ought  to  have  seen  the  face  of  the  vizier,  thus 
pushed  to  the  wall,  for  never  did  a  face  before  express  such 
discomfiture,  such  piteous  despair. 

It  was  really  so  comically  lugubrious  that  his  Persian 
majesty  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  aloud. 

As  for  the  worthy  doctor,  he  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully. 

“Why,”  he  said,  with  scathing  irony,  “you  declared  a 
while  ago  that  in  my  place  you  would  do  this  thing  not 
only  willingly,  but  at  once,  and  not  even  a  man  in  politics 
can  lie  every  way  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes.” 

The  vizier  was  conquered. 

With  a  look  that  would  have  killed  the  doctor  if  possible 
he  turned  to  the  shah  and  said  in  a  choking  voice : 

“It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  oh,  mighty  master!” 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
tiful  Persian,  and  regained 
ity  to  sleep. 

I  he  doctor  was  a  cunning  fellow,  and  though  they  do 
say  that  he  was  incapable  of  curing  a  cold  in  the  head,  he 
certainly  cured  a  malady  which  even  at  this  time,  in  our 
own  country,  is  the  despair  of  the  medical  faculty. 


young  prince  married  the  beau- 
both  appetite,  gayety,  and  abil- 


The  preacher  was  calling  at  little  Bobby’s  house.  ‘‘And 
do  you  always  say  your  prayers  at  night, ’my  little  man!* 
asked  the  clergyman.  “Yes,  sir,”  answered  Bobby,  "and 
mamma  does,  too.”  “That’s  right.  But  doesn’t  vour 
papa  say  his  prayers?”  “No— he  don’t  have  to.”  Whr, 
what  do  you  mean?”  “He  don’t  have  to— vou  see  It* 

never  gets  home  till  it’s  daylight  an’  then  what  is  there  to 
pray  about ?» 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


As  one  would  naturally  imagine  in  so  generally  genial 
a  climate,  snow  in  Jerusalem  is  as  rare  as  a  heat  wave  in 
Iceland.  Indeed,  although  the  fleecy  flakes  fall  each  winter 
ou  many  of  the  higher  mountains  in  Palestine,  for  Jeru¬ 
salem  itself  to  be  covered  by  a  white  mantle  is  regarded 
as  quite  a  notable  event.  This  particular  snowstorm 
visited  the  Holy  City  in  March,  1912.  Inclement  and 
coid  weather  had  been  experienced  for  some  days,  when 
suddenly  snow  began  to  fall  heavily  and  continued  to  do 
so  on  and  off  for  two  days,  to  the  perturbation  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  result  was  that  the  entire  city  was  buried  two 
to  three  feet  deep  in  soft  snow.  So  anxious  were  the 
European  inhabitants  to  take  full  advantage  of  such  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  occasion  that  primitive  Sleighs  were  requisitioned 
and  sleighing  was  indulged  in  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 


A  more  disagreeable  object  than  a  scorpion  of  Ceylon 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Although,  as  a  rule,  it 
does  not  measure  more  than  seven  inches  in  length,  there 
is  a  species  found  in  the  woods  that  are  longer  than  a 
foot.  They  crawl  out  of  some  dried  wood,  and,  taking 
up  their  position  on  a  convenient  rock  or  stone,  look,  as 
they  held  their  great  jointed  sting  curved  over  their  backs 
and  their  claws  held  aloft,  the  very  picture  of  aggressive 
warfare.  Here  they  stretch  themselves  in  the  broiling 
sun  and  await  their  prey.  These  are  the  small,  beautiful 
honeybirds  that  dart  from  flower  to  flower  and  take  the 
place  of  the  humming  birds  of  the  East.  As  one  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  scorpion  seems  to  shrink  into  the  stone  until 
it  becomes  almost  imperceptible.  Suddenly  the  great  in¬ 
sect  will  raise  its  claws  and  dart  at  its  beautiful  victim, 
which  in  a  moment  is  destroyed. 


To  the  big-game  hunter  with  a  desire  for  trophies,  writes 
G.  A.  Chamberlain,  American  Consul  at  Laurenco  Mar¬ 
quez,  British  East  Africa  presents  undoubted  advantages 
over  any  other  country  in  the  world;  but  to  the  sportsman 
who  wishes  to  test  his  powers  of  woodcraft  to  the  full  and 
on  the  supreme  scale,  so  far  as  game  is  concerned,  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa  offers  a  field  that  is  unsurpassed.  Por¬ 
tuguese  East  Africa  still  contains  the  following  big  game 
in  abundance:  Buffalo,  crocodile,  eland,  elephant,  giraffe, 
brindled  and  white-tailed  gnu  or  wildebeest,  hartbeest,  hip¬ 
popotamus,  hyena,  koodoo,  rhinoceros,  roan  antelope, 
waterbuck  and  zebra.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  smaller 
game.  Not  all  of  the  species  mentioned  can  be  hunted  in¬ 
discriminately,  but  each  may  be  hunted  under  certain  con- 
(]  it  ions  in  certain  districts  after  securing  the  necessary  gun 
permits  and  shooting  licenses. 


Red  hair,  the  real  thing,  not  the  Titian  tinted,  is  dis- 
a-, pearing,  arid  there  are  comparatively  few  persons  today 
who  possess  it.  Dye  has  probably  something  to  do  with  its 
departure.  Bed-haired  persons  need  never  feel  any  mis¬ 
givings  On  the  contrary  they  ought  to  feel  proud  when 
remember  that  Sylla,  Cato,  Columbus,  Sii  I  hi  lip  Sid¬ 


ney,  Bayard,  Wolfe,  Olive  Crolnwell  and  Ben  Johnson  all 
possessed  red  hair,  while  even  Shakespeare  inclined  that 
way.  Swinburne  was  very  proud  of  his  red  hair.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  Anglo-Saxons  ought  not  to  be  dark 
haired,  according  to  a  census  made  recently.  Dorsetshire 
contains  more  red-haired  persons  than  any  other  country. 
But  even  in  Dorsetshire  the  number  of  men  and  women 
with  red  hair  is  decreasing.  There  are  still  quite  a  lot  of 
men  and  women  with  light  hair,  but  a  woman  with  the 
proper  shade  of  red  hair  (her  own)  is  very  rare.  Most 
people  today  have  darkish  hair. 


Prisoners  in  the  Hudson  County  jail,  in  Jersey  City, 
who  have  the  cocaine  habit  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
drug.  This  became  known  when  several  prisoners  were  up 
before  Judge  Carey  for  sentence.  Two  were  cocaine  users, 
and  the  judge  interrogated  them  to  learn  whether  they  had 
suffered  for  lack  of.  the  drug.  They  told  him  that  they  had 
received  postal  cards  that  had  been  saturated  with  the  drug 
and  dried.  Cards  so  treated  may  be  easily  purchased,  they 
said.  John  Clark,  who  pleaded  non  vult  to  atrocious  as¬ 
sault  and  battery,  admitted  that  he  had  received  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  from  the  postcards.  He  was  given  eighteen 
months  in  the  penitentiary  to  get  the  drug  out  of  him. 
Harry  Belton’s  sentence  was  deferred,  as  the  court  desired 
to  make  an  investigation  of  his  statement  that  cocaine  had 
been  taken  to  him  in  jail  by  his  brother.  The  judge  said 
this  indicated  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  jail  officials 
that  might  justify  action  against  them. 


The  shifting  character  of  Mexican  rebel  activities  again 
was  demonstrated  January  15,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  dispatch  the  cruiser  Denver  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to 
Acapulco,  where  American  lives  are  in  momentary  danger 
because  of  a  threatened  rebel  attack  on  that  city.  Follow¬ 
ing  representations  of  the  Madero  government  that  the 
revolution  soon  would  be  put  down,  came  reassuring  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Mexican  States  along  the  American  fron¬ 
tier,  but  hopes  of  early  pacification  of  the  republic  seem  to 
be  again  of  weak  foundation.  The  decision  to  send  a  war¬ 
ship  to  protect  American  lives  and  property  was  reached 
recently  after  alarming  reports  of  the  activity  of  a 
rebel  band  under  Julio  Radillo  had  been  received  through 
Ambassador  Wilson  at  Mexico  City.  Moreover,  Consul 
Edwards  at  Acapulco  had  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Mexican  federals  were • unable  to  protect  Americans  and 
the  Mexican  commander  of  the  town  had  admitted  his  in¬ 
ability  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  a  warship  should  be  sent. 
The  last  report  from  Acapulco  said  Badillo’s  men  were 
operating  in  the  country  about  there,  and  that  refugees 
from  every  direction  were  pouring  into  the  town,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific. 
Depredations  and  atrocities  by  the  approaching  rebel  band 
were  reported.  Americans  and  other  foreigners  will  be 
taken  aboard  the  Denver  when  she  reaches  there  if  they  so 
desire. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


LARGEST  LIGHT  OF  PACIFIC. 

More  powerful  than  the  great  light  at  Makapuu  Point, 
Oahu,  which  warns  travellers  far  out  at  sea  that  the  head¬ 
lands  is  near  at  hand,  the  new  light  being  installed  at 
Kilauea,  Island  of  Kauai,  will  probably  be  the  largest  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  Kilauea  light  is  of  1,500,000  candle  power  and  the 
stai  :on  now  in  course  of  construction  will  be  finished  to 
flash  its  first  great  beam  by  May  1.  It  will  light  the  way 
of  steamers  to  and  from  the  Orient  and  give  mariners  a 
better  opportunity  to  keep  up  speed.  The  original  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  light  of  $75,000  was  made  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  there  were  delays  in  getting  the  required 
land  for  the  ’Federal  Government. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  well  lighted  at  night,  of  the 
great  lights  there,  being  the  Makapuu  light,  the  light  on 
Molokai,  Diamond  Head  Light,  and  on  leaving  Honolulu 
for  the  Orient  the  Barber’s  Point;  then  will  come  the  great 
Kilauea  Light. 


SHERIFF  TO  SELL  CHURCH. 

Having  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Waddell,  former  pastor  of  the  Union  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  to  his  claim  upon  the 
congregation  for  arrears  in  salary,  the  Presbytery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  ha3  decided  to  abandon  its  attempt  to  prevent  a 
sheriff’s  sale.  As  a  result  the  church  structure,  at  Sixty- 
fifth  street  and  Woodland  avenue,  it  is  probable,  will  be 
sold  by  the  sheriff  in  the  first  week  of  this  month.  If  the 
church  building  is  sold  in  order  to  pay  the  pastor’s  salary, 
It  will  be  the  first  case  of  the  kind  here. 

Mr.  Waddell,  whose  pastoral  relations  with  the  Union 
Church  were  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  in  November 
last,  demanded  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  his  salary, 
$1,400  a  year,  for  a  long  period,  the  total  amount,  with 
interest,  being  about  $7,500.  Mr.  Waddell  obtained  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  that  amount  last  July.  To  satisfy  that  judgment 
the  sheriff’s  sale  of  the  church  property  is  now  threatened. 

The  congregation  divided  into  factions  seven  years  ago. 
The  Presbytery  decided  in  December,  1911,  that  it  was 
time  for  the  minister  to  leave.  Mr.  Waddell  appealed  to 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  There  could  then  be  no  ac¬ 
tion  until  the  synod  met  at  Butler,  Pa.,  in  October  last. 
The  synod  sustained  the  action  of  the  Presbytery. 


DRIVE  AUTOMOBILE  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Hall  and  her  son,  Melvin  A.  Hall,  are 
at  their  home,  No.  1008  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  having 
just  arrived  after  completing  a  motor  trip  around  the 
world. 

They  left  New  York  for  England,  in  June,  1911.  In  all 
they  covered  forty  thousand  miles.  The  machine  in  which 
they  returned  was  the  identical  one  in  which  they  left, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tires. 

Ybung  Mr.  Hall  acted  as  chauffeur  during  the  entire 
trip,  making  all  tho  necessary  repairs  to  the  machine.  He 


left  his  father  in  Asia,  while  lie  and  his  mother  completed 
the  journey  to  New’  York. 

“We  have  been  awray  twenty  months,”  said  Mr.  Hall 
recently,  “and  on  our  journey  wre  drove  the  car  just  about 
forty  thousand  miles.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  tires 
were  worn  out  on  the  trip,  and  we  used  fully  five  thousand 
gallons  of  gasolene. 

“We  travelled  in  thirty- three  countries,  and  our  car 
passed  along  roads  in  which  a  motor  car  had  never  been 
seen  before.  And  then  we  travelled  for  many  miles  across 
countries  in  wrhich  there  are  no  roads.  Several  places  we 
had  to  fight  for  every  foot  we  went.” 

Mr.  Hall  told  of  many  thrilling  experiences  in  India, 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Cochin  China,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Japan.  In  the 
Bataka  country  of  Sumatra  their  machine  wrent  through 
a  culvert  so  deep  that  they  could  hardly  crawd  out  of  it. 
Extracting  the  car  from  its  position  was  then  a  problem, 
but  the  Dutch  controller  of  the  country  wras  found  accom¬ 
modating,  and  supplied  thirty-eight  political  prisoners, 
under  two  armed  guards,  to  extract  the  machine. 

WOMAN  IN  DISGUISE  ON  TRACK  OF  BANDITS. 

The  wife  of  a  French  army  officer  at  Pagonnas  is  earn¬ 
ing  for  herself  the  name  of  “Mine.  Vidocq”  by  her  odd 
efforts  to  discover  the  identity  of  the  bandits  who  are  ter¬ 
rorizing  that  part  of  the  republic.  Disguised  as  a  man, 
with  revolver  in  her  belt  and  a  gun  on  her  shoulder,  she 
makes  excursions  into  the  W’oods  night  and  day,  taking  im-  , 
pressions  of  suspicious  looking  footprints  and  copying  mys¬ 
terious  w'riting  on  the  tombstones  supposed  to  have  been 
done  by  the  bandits. 

The  woman’s  “scientific”  deductions  have  so  far  failed 
to  disclose  the  bold  and  much-sought  robbers.  In  fact  she 
has  inadvertently  implicated  obviously  innocent  persons. 

Meantime  the  wives  of  Pegonnas  do  not  go  shopping  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  their  husband  armed. 

The  outbreak  of  highway  robberies  has  extended  this 
week  throughout  France,  one  taking  place  at  the  very  spot 
at  Corbell,  where  Bonnet  and  Gamier  operated.  A  motor 
van  passing  through  the  forest  there  was  fired  at  from  both 
sides  of  the  road.  The  chauffeur,  putting  on  full  speed, 
escaped.  Half  an  hour  later  another  motor  van  was  at¬ 
tacked  at  the  same  place.  It,  too,  got  away  after  an  ex¬ 
change  of  shots. 

One  of  the  nerviest  affairs  of  the  kind  occurred  in  a  '  i 
Paris  suburb  where  six  younth  in  broad  davlight  held  up  a 
trolley  car  with  pistols  and  knives,  demanding  the  conduc¬ 
tor’s  cash.  They  made  the  motorman  run  the  car  at  a 
lively  gait,  while  the  passengers  jumped,  yelling,  out  of 
the  windows.  The  police  caught  one  bandit.  The  car  was 
again  attacked  on  its  return  journey,  and  then  the  police  * 
got  four  more  of  the  gang. 

The  youths  alleged  that  their  lender  was  a  man  named 
Armand.  He  was  pursued  and  hid  in  a  police  station, 
choosing  that  as  the  safest  place.  When  discovered  he  shot 
at  the  police  and  escaped  out  tho  back  door. 
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Kxk<*  the  wbolo 
( f  n  V  1»  v  ^  =■  family  and  all 
Toarfsl»ds4*Jnst«na9»  their  heads  off'’ 
w:thcut  hcowinj  why, 'with  Ceehoo.,he 
tew  k>ag  diitaroe  harmless  snuff.  S»nt 
nowhere  for  10c.  Cat'g  included  FREE, 

Aian  •*•  Janes  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

ELECTRIC  TUSH  BUT¬ 
TON. — The  base  Is  made  of 
maple,  and  the  center  piece 
of  black  walnut,  the  whole 
thing  about  1*4  Inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  metal 
hook  on  the  back  so  that 
it  may  be  slipped  over  edge 
of  the  vest  pocket.  Expose 
to  view  your  New  Electric 
Bell,  when  your  friend  will 
push  the  button  expecting  to  hear  it  ring. 
As  soon  as  he  touches  it,  you  will  see  some  of 
the  liveliest  dancing  you  ever  witnessed.  The 
Electric  Button  is  heavily  charged  and  will 
give  a  smart  shock  when  the  button  Is  pushed. 

Price  19c.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gih  St.,  N.  Y. 
THE  GERMAN  OCASINO. 

A  handsome  metal  instru¬ 
ment,  made  in  Germany, 
from  which  peculiar  but 
sweet  music  can  be  produced. 
Its  odd  shape,  which  resem¬ 
bles  a  torpedo  boat,  will  attract  much  atten-  I 
tion.  We  send  instructions  with  each  instru-  j 
'aent,  by  the  aid  of  which  anyone  can  in  a  ) 
short  time  play  any  tune  and  produce  very  ! 
sweet  music  on  this  odd-looking  instrument. 

Price,  10c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  25)  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y.  | 

THE  GrLaT  FIRE  EATER. 

A  great  Sensational  Trick  of  j 
the  Day!  With  the  Fire  Eater 
in  his  possession  any  person  can  1 
become  a  perfect  salamander,  ap-  j 
parently  breathing  fire  and  eject-  j 
lng  thousands  of  brilliant  sparks  j 
from  his  mouth,  to  the  horror  ; 
and  consternation  of  all  behold¬ 
ers.  Harmless  fun  for  all  times, 
seasons  and  places.  If  vyou  wish 
to  produce  a  decided  sensation  in  your  neigh-  • 
borhood  don’t  fail  to  procure  one.  We  send  ; 
the  Fire  Eater  with  all  the  materials,  in  a 
handsome  box,  the  cover  of  which  is  highly 
ornamented  with  Illustrations  in  various  col¬ 
ors.  Price  of  all  complete  only  15c.,  or  4 
boxes  for  50c.,  mailed  postpaid;  ono  dozen  by 
express  51.20. 

N.  B. — Full  printed  instructions  for  per¬ 
forming  the  trick  accompany  each  box,  which 
also  contains  sufficient  material  for  giving 

several  exhibitions. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyp,  N  Y. 

ITCH  POWDER. 

Gee  whiz!  v\hat  fun 
you  can  have  with 
this  stuff.  Moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger,  tap 
it  on  the  contents  of 
the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shake  hands  with  your 
friend.  or  drop  a 
ispeck  down  nls  back. 
In  a  minute  ho  will 
feel  as  if  he  had  the 
seven  years’  Itch.  II 
will  make  him  scratch,  roar,  squirm  and 
make  facer  But  It  Is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
It  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  wild  roses.  I  ke 
horrible  Itch  stops  in  a  few  minutes, ,  or  can 
*  be  checked  immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  It  Is  working,  you 
will  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
•ff.  The  best  joke  of  all.  Price  10  cents  * 

box.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SNAKES  IN  THE  GRASS 

Something  entirely 
new,  consisting  of  six 
large  cones,  each  one 
nearly  one  inch  in 
height.  Upon  light¬ 
ing  one  of  these  cones 
with  a  match,  you  see 
something  similar  to 
a  4th  of  July  axhlbl- 
Ar» works.  Sparks  fly  In  every  dlrec- 
ne  burns  down  it  throws 
ed  with  what  appears  to 
R  ai  i„„  „ame  time  a  large  snake 
himself  from  the  burning  cone  and 
ut  in  the  grass,  which  at 
>s  but  the  snake  remains  as 
rned.  They  are  not  at  r.ll 
.n  be  set  off  In  the  parlor 
metal  surface  that  will  not 
,  -  >  n  ordinary  dus*  pan  answers  the  ppr- 

,  ^  v  f * *■ , re-  of  the  *:r  cones,  packed  In 

sVv  '■  a! ir,  a  strong  wooden  box,  only  10c., 
,  ,,'xhk  for  25c.,  1  dozen  boxes  75c..  sent  by 

AJ.  \\*OAJ.LIGAN,  VV.  5ttth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Betain^fon-OMC  cubs  make  s  find 


Sure  Fire 
Accuracy 
Penetration 

The  World’s 

Record  Holders 

Remington-  UMC  .22  cal. 
cartridges  have  broken 
two  records  in  two  years. 

The  present  world’s  100-shot  gallery  record,  2484  ex  2500,  held  by 
Arthur  Hubaiek  was  made  with  these  hard  hitting  ,22’s. 

They  will  help  you,  too,  to  break  your  best  shooting  records. 

Remington-  UMC  .22’s  are  made,  too,  with  hollow  point  bullets. 
This  increases  their  shocking  and  killing  power. 

Remington-  UMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 

REMINGTON  ARMS-UNI0N  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  299  Broadway,  New  York  Cit, 


SEBFBl  m  RIFLE 

of  Gteel.  Th®  stock  is  finely  polished  walnut.  Shoots  small  gain®.  Power¬ 
ful,  accurate,  durable.  You  can  have  this  air  rifle  for  distributing  only  8  of  our  fast 
selling  art  pictures  at  25  cents  on  our  special  offer.  Everybody  will  take 
IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  to  try,  as  we  i&ko  hack  those  you  can't  dispose  of 
Send  uo  money,  just  your  name  and  address.  fj}.  ©•  SEiTZn  Hl#l  CHICAGO* 


i  will  send  a 8  long  a# 
they  last  my  25c  book 


Almost  anyone  can  learn  it  at  home.  Small 
coot.  Send  to-day  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars 
and  proof.  O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  D76  ~S23 
Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

CORNET  FREE! 

by  mail  ancl  will  give  yon  a  Reautlf'nl  Cor* 
r‘!,i  net  or  any  Baud  Instrument  absolutely  Free, 
isi  ^  You  pay  weekly  as  lessons  are  tak- 

_ /Afl  en.  Instrument.  Is  sent  with  first 

lesson.  Write  to-day  for  our  book¬ 
let  and  wonderful  tuition  offer. 
INTERNATIONAL  CORNET  SCHOOL 
a 411  musical  Hall,  Boston,  Man. 


!  Make  Money 

And  Save  Money 

Savings  makes  men.  Nobody  saves  In  largo 
amounts.  One  of  these  banks  in  the  home 
means  more  tor  the  future  of  one  than  all  the 
advice  in  the  world.  It  gives  them  the  right 
start. 

GRAB’S  KEYLESS  BASKET  BANK 

Grab’s  Keyless  Basket  Bank 
Is  made  entirely  cf  best  cold 
rolled  steel,  oxidized  copper  flu¬ 
ff  ish.  Bank  bolds  880  00  in  dimes. 

First  dime  locks,  every  Fiftieth 
S'l  f’WraSI  dime  unlocks.  As  each  dime  Is 
deposited  amount  is  registered 
^  on  dial.  Size  of  Bank  'l\4  x  314 
inches.  Weight  14  ounces, 
nn  Will  last  a  lifetime, 
if)  1.—  Send  For  Free  Sample 

YOUR  FRIENDS  WILL  ALL  V/ANT  THEM 

ISverv  member  of  the  family  should  have  ouo 
of  these  banks.  It  gives  a  feeling  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  creates  a  natural  habit  of  saving. 
We  want  bright  boys  for  agents.  Send  now  tor 
liberal  proposition. 

LUCKY  HORSESHOE  BANK 

The  smallest  bank  ever  made 
—may  be  carried  in  pocket,  worn  ,.  tlEY 
on  watch  chain.  Made  of  brass,  * 
heavy  nickel  plated.  It  opens  Ap 
an  tom  at.  I  cal  I  y  when  10th  dime  Is 
deposited.  Hnttp  shut  and  bank 
Is  again  ready  for  use.  Hample 
Price  id  cts.  each.  Write  now— 
today— for  circulars  and  agouts 
proposition.  to  $10.00  a  day 

oarD'‘d  easil*.  Do  not  wait. — 

Big  Mormv  Made. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  & 

472  Ashland  Block 


!cr  10  Cents  in  Stamps  or  Cota 

Illustrated  with  20  full- 
page,  half-tone  cuts,  show¬ 
ing  exercises  that  will 
quickly  deveicp,  beautify 
and  gain  great  strength 
in  your  shoulders,  arm# 
and  hands,  without  any 
apparatus. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ABOVE, 

I  will  be  pleased  to  an¬ 
swer  any  question  on  de¬ 
veloping  or  reducing  any 
other  part  of  your  body, 
without  additional  charge. 
PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
1786  Bather  Bldg.,  HOW.  42dSt„  N.  Y. 

Established  ^8  years  in  New  York  City 

BLUE  ENAMELLED 
FLAG  FIN. 

Any  letter  bar,d  engraved,  and  a 
catalog  of  Badge  Pins,  Jewelry, 
Tricks,  Jokes  and  Puzzles.  Send 
TWO  oents  to  pay  for  postage  and 
handling 

BEVERLY  NOVELTY  CO„ 
20  8,1  Beverly  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

on  Toy  Making,  i- Book  on  Courtship.  6-Bass 
Ball  Bock.  fi-Dream  Book&  Fortune  Teller, 
7-Book I.cttorWri ter.  8-Cook  Book.  9-Honto 
Entertainer.  10-Whlte  Slave  Story  Book. 
Ail  th©  above  by  mail  for  10  contB.  Address, 
E.  E.  KING  CO..  Andover,  Ohio. 

LOTS  OFFOTFOR  A  DIME 

SVentriloquIet  Double  Throat 

Fits  roof  of  mouth;  always  invisible;  greatest 
thinryet.  Astonish  and  mystify  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse:  whine  like  a  puppy;  sin* 
like  a  canary,  and  imitate  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  field  and  forest.  Loads  of  tun.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Price;  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents,  or  12  for  50  cents. 

Double  Throat  Co.Dpt.  K  Frenchtown.N.J. 

KF.IBEDY sent  to  you  onlFBEBTRlAI* 
If  it  euros,  send  #1.00;  if  not,  don't 
OIvo  expresBofflco.  Writs  todsy.W.R. 
Sterile®,  857  Ohio  Ats„  Sidney,  Ohl*. 


WE  GIVE 


COMPANY 

Chicago,  III. 


Q’J  Pnl 

Hunting  Rifle, 
will  Mil  game  at  100  yds.  Given 
for  selling  80  packages  PERFORATED  COURT 
PLASTER  at  lOe.  Send  now  for  80  to  sell.  Extra  present. 

L.  'i’V  Long  dyke  Co.,  342  Main  St.,  Mdroao,  Mom. 


IMITATION  GOLD  TEETH. 


t5old  pfiued  tooth,  shape  mado  bo  that  it 
Will  fit  any  tooth.  Price,  5c„  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  2!)  W.  2Gth  St.,  N.  Y. 

MICROSCOPE. 

By  use  of  this  wonderful  little  mi¬ 
croscope  you  can  magnify  a  drop  of 
stagnant  water  until  you  see  dozens 
of  crawling  Insects;  is  also  useful 
for  Inspecting  grain,  pork,  linen, 
and  numerous  other  articles.  Inis 
little  Instrument  does  equally  as 
good  work  as  the  best  microscopes 
and  Is  invaluable  to  the  household. 
Is  made  of  best  finished  brass;  size 
when  closed  1x2^6  Inches.  Prlco,  30c. 
L.  Senarens,  847  Wlnthrop  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

GET  A  LOCUST. 

Clicks  like  a  tele- 
graph  sounder  The 
best  rooter  made,  for 
Baseball  Games, 
Meetings,  and  Sport¬ 
ing  Events.  Just  the 
thing  to  mako  a  big 
noise.  So  small  you 
ran  carry  It  In  your  vest  pocket,  but  it  is  as 

iood  IF  a  brass  band.  VsVvTkTa 

metal,  and  stamped  to  look  «*actly  H-  • 
locust.  It  Is  as  ornamental  as  It  1b  userui. 
Suitablo  for  young  and  old.  Pi  ice,  l~c.  eacn, 

bH.™’.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
tobacco,  but  secreted  in  the 
center  of  cigar  about  one-half 
Inch  from  end  is  a  fountain 
JxffrJSf  of  sparklets.  The  moment 
the  Are  reaches  this  fountain 
hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  In  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  fire 
Is  stage  fire,  and  will  not  burn  the  Sidn  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  caja 
continue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
l#o.:  8  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  CAMERA  CIGAR  HOLDER. 

A  beautiful  ebonlzed 
cigar  holder  that  takes 
pictures.  Every  smoker 
who  loves  fun  will  want 
one  to  entertain  his 
friends.  We  furnish  with  each  holder  ma¬ 
terial,  all  prepared,  for  making  six  different 
photographs,  and  guarantee  every  paper  to 

Sroduce  a  completely  finished  photograph  if 
irection8  are  followed.  Directions — Take 

holder  apart  at  the  joints,  roll  up  one  of  the 
small  blank  papers  (six  furnished  with  each 
holder)  and  insert  it  in  the  holder.  Put  the 
holder  together  and  smoke  a  cigar  for  one 
minute.  A  beautiful  finished  photograph  will 
appear  on  the  paper,  which  can  be  taken  out 
and  preserved  for  years.  Price  of  holder,  with 
Blx  blank  pictures,  10c.;  3  for  25c.  by  mail, 
postpaid;  extra  blanks,  5o.  per  dozen. 

C.  BKHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

KANGAROO  PADLOCK. 

A  handsome  padlock  stamped 
out  of  polished  steel.  It  locks  it¬ 
self  when  the  hasp  is  pressed 
down  into  the  lock,  but  the  puzzle 
is  to  unlock  it.  You  can  instantly 
unlock  it  with  the  key,  but  no 
one  not  in  the  secret  can  unlock 
it.  You  can  slip  the  hasp  through 
a  friend's  buttonhole  and  forco 
him  to  wear  it  until  you  release 
it,  although  he  may  have  the  key  to  the  lock; 
or  a  boy  and  girl  can  be  locked  together  by 
Blipping  the  hasp  through  a  buttonhole  of 
their  clothing.  Many  other  Innocent  and 
amusing  Jokes  can  be  perpetrated  with  it 
upon  your  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is 
not  only  p  strong,  useful  padlock,  but  one  of 
the  best  puzzles  ever  Invented.  Full  printed 
Instructions  sent  with  each  lock.  They  are  a 
bonanza  for  agents,  as  they  can  bo  readily 
sold  for  25  cents  each.  Our  price,  15c.;  2  for 
25c.;  one  dozen,  $1.20,  sent  by  mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  TV.  2Gtk  St.,  N.  Y. 

RAPID  CIGARETTE  MAKER 

_ This  little  a  r  1  c  1  e 

1--,  should  be  in  the  pocket 
_  rri~~0/  of  every  smoker.  With  It 
-  T /  a  perfect  cigarette  can  be 
made  in  ten  seconds.  You 
will  find  them  eaunl  in 
appearance  and  tar  su¬ 
perior  In  quality  to  commercial  ones,  at  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  cost.  With  our  cigar¬ 
ette  ntftknr  In  your  possession,  you  can  smoke 
ft  pipe  or  cigarette  at  pleasure,  as  It’s  just  as 
easy  to  roil  a  cigarette  as  to  (111  a  pine.  Every 
part  of  the  dlgarette  maker  is  handsomely 
nickel-plated.  Price,  16c.,  «r  8  for  40c.  by 
mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  KTNEMATO GRAPH. 

The  greatest  hit  of  the 
season!  It  consists  of  a 
small  metal,  nickeled  tube, 
with  a  lens  eye  view, 
which  shows  a  pretty  bal¬ 
let  girl  in  tights.  Hand 
It  to  a  friend,  who  will  be 
delighted  with  the  first  pic¬ 
ture:  tell  him  to  turn  the 
screw  in  center  of  instru¬ 
ment  to  change  tho  views,  when  a  stream  of 
•water  squirts  Into  his  face,  much  to  his  dis¬ 
gust.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  kinema- 
tograph  In  operation  1b  sure  to  be  caught 
every  time.  The  Instrument  can  be  refilled 

with  water  In  an  instant,  ready  for  the  next 

customer.  Price  26c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CHINESE  RING  PUZZLE. 

Here  is  a  genuine 
’’corker.”  The  object  is 
to  remove  the  handle 
from  the  rings.  Made 
of  polished  brass  and 
each  one  In  a  box.  The 
bar  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  in  less 
than  five  minutes  without  bending  the  rings 
or  bar,  when  you  know  how  to  do  the  trick. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  10c.;  3  for  25c. 

C.  BEiili,  loO  TV.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

DEVILINE’S  WHISTLE. 

Nickel  plated  and 
polished;  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  near-pierc¬ 
ing  sound;  large 
seller;  illustration 
actual  size.  Price, 
12c.  by  mail. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HAPPY  HOOLIGAN 
JOKER. 

With  this  joker  In  t’he 
lapel  of  your  coat,  you  can 
make  a  dead  shot  every 
time.  Complete  with  rub¬ 
ber  ball  and  tubing.  Price, 
15c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BEIIE,  150  W.  62d  St., 
New  York  City. 


CARD  THROUGH  THE  HAT  TRICK 

With  this  trick  you  bar- 
row  a  hat,  and  appar¬ 
ently  shove  a  card  up 
through  the  crown, 
without  Injuring  the 
card  or  hat.  The  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  reversed, 
the  performer  seemingly 
pushing  the  card  down 
through  the  crown  into 
the  hat  again.  It  Is  a 
trick  which  will  puzzla 
and  Interest  tho  closest  observer  and  detection 
is  almost  Impossible.  It  9*  so  simple  that  a 
child  can  learn  how  to  perform  It  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Price  10  cents  each,  bv  mail,  post-paid 
M,  V.  GALL1GAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 
Ornamental  as  well  ue  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  brass. 
It  hsld';  juft  On©  Dsilar.  When 
filled  jt  epons'  Itself.  Remains 
leaked  until  refilled.  Can  be-^ised 
as  a  watchoharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price,  10c. 
by  mail. 


L.  Senarens,  347  Winthrop  St,,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


LAUGHING  CAMERA. 

Everybody  grotesquely 
photographed;  stout  peo¬ 
ple  look  thin,  and  vice 
versa. 

Price,  25c.  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 
23  TV.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


XilL  HELLO  x'CZZLE 

Can  you  get  the  ring  off? 
This  puzzle  is  the  latest  cre¬ 
ation  of  Yankee  ingenuity. 
Apparently  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  remove 
the  ring  from  the  block,  but 
It  takes  hours  of  study  to 
discover  the  trick,  unless  you  know  how  it  is 
done.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  10c.;  3  for  25c. 
11.  F.  LANG.  lJH5_CentTe_St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 

FALSE  MUSTACHE  AND  BEARD. 

This  Is  a  novelty  whereby  you  can 
make  a  great  number  of  changes; 
in  fact,  you  can  60  disguise  yourself 
that  your  best  friend  won’t  know 
you.  This  mustache  and  beard  are 
so  made  that  you  can  fix  the  same 
to  your  face  and  they  will  stay  on. 
They  are  a  very  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  your  make-up  when  you  mask  or  when 
1  you  take  part  in  some  amateur  theatrical. 
Price  by  mall,  postpaid.  10c.  a  set;  3  for  25c. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


CACnOO  OP  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

Ths  greatest  fun- maker  09 

<hsm  all.  A  small  anseunt 
of  this  j»ewd*r,  when  blown 
tn  a  ream,  will  cause 
everyene  to  sneeze  wltks.it 
anyone  knowing  where  It 
It  Is  vary  light,  will  flsat  In  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  neok 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  Is  perfecttly  harm¬ 
less.  Ca  he*  Is  put  up  In  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  front  1*  te 
15  times.  Pries,  by  mall.  1C  a.  each;  3  for  25a, 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  TV.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

TRICK  PUZZLE  PURSE. 

The  first  attempt  usually  made 
to  open  it,  is  to  press  down  the 
little  knob  in  the  center  of  the 
purse,  when  a  small  needle  runs 
out  and  stabs  them  in  the  fin¬ 
ger,  but  not  open  It.  You 

can  open  it  before  their  eyes  and  still  they 
will  be  unable  to  open  it. 

Price,  25c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N\  Y. 

~ 1  SURPRISE  LETTER  DRUM.' 
j  l  Stung!  That  was  one  on 

i  V.1  you!  The  Joke?  You  send  a 

- - J  friend  a  letter.  He  opens  It, 

and  that  releases  the  drum. 
Instantly  the  sheet  of  note 

-  - - paper  begins  to  bang  and 

\  ^  thump  furiously,  with  a  rlp- 

ping,  tearing  sound.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  a  man  with  Iron  nerves  al¬ 
most  Jump  out  of  his  skin.  You  can  catch 
the  sharpest  wisenheimer  with  this  one.  Don’t 
miss  getting  a  few.  Price,  6c.  each  by  mall. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  TV.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  SURPRISE  BOUQUET. 

The  best  practical  joke  of 
the  season.  This  beautiful 
buttonhole  bouquet  is  made 
of  artificial  flowers  and  leaves 
which  so  closely  resemble 
natural  flowers  that  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  would 
detect  the  difference.  After 
placing  the  bouquet  in  your 
buttonhole  you  call  the  attention  of  a  friend 
to  Its  beauty  and  fragrance.  He  will  very 
naturally  step  forward  and  smell  of  it,  when, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  a  fine  stream  of 
water  will  be  thrown  into  his  face.  Where 
!  the  water  comes  from  is  a  mystery,  as  you  can 
have  your  hands  at  your  side  or  behind  you, 
and  not  touch  the  bouquet  in  any  manner. 
You  can  give  one  dozen  or  more  persons  a 
shower  bath  without  removing  the  bouquet 
from  your  buttonhole,  and  after  the  water  is 
exhausted  it  can  be  immediately  refilled  with¬ 
out  removing  it  from  your  coat.  Cologne  can 
be  used  in  place  of  water  when  desired.  We 
have  many  funny  things  in  our  stock,  bet 
nothing  that  excels  this.  Price,  complete  in 
a  beautiful  box,  with  full  printed  instructions, 
25c.,  or  3  for  60c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 

C.  JJEHR,  150  YV.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

i  MANY  TOOL  KEY  RING. 

The  wonder  of  the  age.  The  great¬ 
est  small  tool  in  the  world.  In  this 
little  instrument  you  have  in  combina¬ 
tion  seven  useful  tools  embracing  Key 
Ring,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Nail  Cutter 
and  Cleaner,  Watch  Opener,  Cigar 
Clipper,  Letter  Opener  and  Screw 
Driver.  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  useful 
article,  made  of  cutlery  steel,  tem¬ 
pered  and  highly  nickeled.  Therefore 
will  carry  an  edge  the  same  as  any 
piece  of  cutlery.  As  a  useful  tool,  nothing 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  to  equal  it. 
Price,  15c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  TY.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

ROUGH  AND  READY  TUMBLERS. 

_  These  lively  acrobats 

are  handsomely  deco- 
rated  with  tho  U.  S. 
flae  and  with  gold  and 
*i>ver  stars  and  hearts. 
Upon  placing  them  up- 
oh  any  flat  surface  and  tilting  It  they  at  ones 
begin  a  most  wonderful  performance,  climbing 
and  tumbling  over  each  other  and  chasing 
each  other  tn  every  direction,  as  if  the  evil 
spirit  was  after  them,  causing  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter  from  the  spectators.  They  actually  ap¬ 
pear  imbaed  with  life.  What  causes  them  to 
cut  up  such  antics  is  a  secret  that  may  not 
be  known  even  to  the  owner  of  the  unrulv 
subjects.  If  you  want  some  genuine  fun  send 
for  a  set  of  our  tumblers. 

Price  per  set,  10c.  mailed,  postpatd, 
A.  A.  YYARI  ORD,  16  IlarT  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

TIIE  BUCULO  CIGAR.~ 


The  most  remarkable  trick -cigar  In  th* 
world.  It  smokes  without  tobacco,  .md  never 
gets  smaller.  Anyone  can  have  a  world  of 
fun  with  It.  especially  If  you  smoke  it  In  the 
presence  of  a  person  who  dislikes  the  odor 
of  tobacco.  It  looks  exactly  like  a  fine  per- 
fpeto,  and  the  smoke  Is  so  real  t'  ut  it  is 
bound  to  deceive  the  closest  observer. 

Price,  12c.  each.  p,  *paid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  St»  W.  Stilh  st..  \.  V. 
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LATEST  ISSUES 

•98  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  River  Pilot ;  or,  Downing  the  Mississippi 
Blacklegs. 

•99  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Box  ;  or,  The  Throw  That  Won  the  Game. 

TOO  Fred  Fearnot  as  Fire  Chief ;  or,  Saving  a  Town  from  the  Flames. 

701  Fred  Fearnot  Behind  the  Bat ;  or,  Bringing  Home  the  Runs. 

702  Fred  Fearnot  at  the  Throttle  ;  or,  Beating  the  Train  Robbers. 

T03  Fred  Fearnot  Striking  it  Rich  ;  or.  The  New  Find  at  Coppertown. 

704  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cattlemen  ;  or,  Hot  Times  at  Canyon 

Castle. 

705  Fred  Fearnot's  Curious  Curve  ;  or,  Getting  Onto  New  Tricks. 

706  Fred  Fearnot's  Sure  Shot :  or,  The  Aim  That  Saved  a  Life. 

707  Fred  Fearnot’s  Hard  Hitting;  or,  Batting  Out  a  Victory. 

708  Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Race  ;  or,  Six  Days  at  a  Summer  Camp. 

709  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Swim ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Whirlpool 

Rapids. 

710  Fred  Fearnot’s  Base  Running;  or.  Fast  Work  on  the  Diamond. 

711  Fred  Fearnot’s  Hunt  for  a  Wild  Man  ;  or.  The  Terror  of  the 

Woods. 

712  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Reckless  Bob’* ;  or,  Backing  a  Boy  Champion. 
718  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rowdy  Player ;  or.  Warm  Work  on  the 

Diamond. 

714  Fred  Fearnot  in  Vaudeville;  or,  Helping  Out  an  Old  Friend. 

715  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Face  of  Fire;  or,  The  Great  Cliff  Mystery. 

716  Fred  Fearnot’s  Young  Backstop ;  or.  The  Best  Game  of  the 

Season.  ^ 

717  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tippler;  or.  Reforming  a  Drunkard. 

718  Fred  Fearnot’s  Life  Savers;  or.  Lively  Times  at  the  Beach. 

T19  Fred  Fearnot’s  Post  Season  Games ;  or,  Winding  Up  the  League. 
720  Fred  Fearnot  and  Engineer  Ed ;  or,  Holding  Up  the  Train 

Wreckers. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
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721  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Breaker  Boy;  or.  Four  Day*  lighting  a 

722  Fred  ^e^rned's*  Cross  Country  Champions;  or,  Great  Sport  on 

Track  and  Field. 

728  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Trappers ;  or.  Lost  In  the  Big  Wood*. 

724  Fred  Fearnot’s  Football  Game;  or,  Swift  Work  on  the  Gridiron. 

725  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Daring  Dick";  or,  The  Boy  Who  Could  Do 

726  Fre'd  *  Fearnot's  Winning  Kick;  or.  The  Rival  Elevens  of  Rock  port. 

727  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  River  Men;  or,  Rough  Life  on  the  Mmsia- 

728  Fre'd  PFearnot  and  Messenger  10  ;  or,  The  Great  a.  D.  T.  Mystery 

729  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fire  Waif;  or,  Brave  Work  In  the  Haraes. 

730  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Marked  Card;  or,  Beating  the  Steamboat 

731  Fred™  earnot  and  Mail  Train  Matt;  or.  The  Boy  Engineer  of 

Nerve. 

732  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mountain  Men  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Sil¬ 

ver  Mine.  _  ~ 

733  Fred  Fearnot.  Detective:  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game 

734  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

735  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

736  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again  ;  or.  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

737  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or.  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

738  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor  ;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

739  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea ;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

740  Fred  Fearnot  Out  WTest  :  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

741  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril  ;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter- 

feiters 

742  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory  ;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  On* 

Stone. 

743  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run  ;  or.  An  Engineer  for  a  Week. 

744  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Co.  ;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 

receipt  of  Drice.  5  cents  per  copy.  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WAJWT  ylNY  BSlCK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  maiL 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  T0TJSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ANT)  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
maes  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  Instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel, 
A.  M..  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
flANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and 
the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules 
f<jr  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  Information  on  the  question 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  Instructions 
in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  Insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  slelght-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks-,  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
eards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand;  of 
tricks  Involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use 
ef  specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Giving 
she  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre,  Crlbbage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce, 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch, 
All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
cards.  _ 

No.  5*.  now  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter.  brother,  employer;  and.  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  r»4.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  Instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  Illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS. — Containing  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
ef  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN- 
4HNKF.lt. — Containing  full  Instructions  how  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  know. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG- 
For  Ml*  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, 


RAPHER. — Containing  useful  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
Illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WTCST 

POINT  MILITARY  CADET.— Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examina¬ 
tions,  Duties.  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard,  Po¬ 
lice  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a 
boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senar- 
ens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 

CADET. — Complete  Instructions  of  ho-w  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  Instruction,  de¬ 
scription  of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 

MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines.  Induction  coils, 

dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — The  most 
original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  It  Is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs.  Jokes,  conundrums 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Con¬ 
taining  over  three  hundred  Interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAI 
TRICKS.— Containing  a  large  collection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  Illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson' 
No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS’ 
— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  araus 
ing  and  Instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  Bv 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated 
No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 
— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  Illustrated 
No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Mar"l ~c 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  iii„. 
trated.  7  mua- 

No.  71.  HOW  TO,  DO  MECHANIC  at 
TRICKS.  Containing  complete  ln.tr£7u^ 
for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  TrioV. 
Fully  illustrated.  ai  Tricks. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRicsro 
WITH  CARDS. —  Embracing  all  of  th*|£K 

and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  lii.il 
tratlons.  »iiub- 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  With 
NUMBERS.  —  Showing  many  Vurlou.  Yn™ 

any  tddre*.  on  receipt  of  price.  10  ct*.  per  copy, 


*V  icii  Hhui  t-o  Mild  UlC 

A.  Anderson.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 
CORRECTLY. — Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition, 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW’  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice, 
Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND, — Containing  rules  for  telling  for- 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

I|OW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. 
Containing  a  complete  description  of  th* 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  to¬ 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR, 
containing  complete  instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage; 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager, 
I  rompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man. 
«  ?°’  ?w18  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK  — 

Containing  the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
runny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col- 
ored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

.  81  ’  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Contain¬ 

ing  the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmer- 
i™*  » n  >  ma  I  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  heal- 
„  y  Pr°£  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  author 
of  How  to  Hypnotize.”  etc. 

HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Con- 

.Y1*  most  approved  methods  of  read- 
lElio  .  , nes  °,n  the  hand-  together  with  a  full 
«hat  °ni  °f  the,r  meaning.  Also  explain- 
■  the  key  for  telling  char- 

ihe»  b,lmpa  on  the  head.  By  I.eo 
Hugo  K®cp •  A.C.S.  Fully  illustrated. 

Inr  v.iR3'k.  OW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Contain- 
ItsSagM  *  a?d  Instructive  information  re¬ 
nin  in  V»T  *c,*nce  of  hypnotism.  Also  ex- 
mw0,t  approved  methods  which 

The  lnrMy*dr,  by,  th*  '*ad'n*  hypnotists  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S. 

— content TO  BF('OMK  AN  AUTHOR, 
select.  Ef  Information  regarding  choice  of 
“■*  word*  and  the  manner  ef 

conEninErf^  *ndi  •V{>m*ttlng  manuscript  Also 
neatEL.L  *i  *  Information  as  to  th* 

of  manu.crtjt  7  *nd  r*nerml  «ompo*lt»M 

3  for  25  eta..  In  money  or  post***  stamp*  hy 

168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


